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of breathing beings, either brute or 
rational, presents a greater variety of individual 
crs t to which we assign the ge- 
lmaster. Could a congress 
be assémbled of those who, in any large’ cityy |. 
es to what, actording fo 
qualifications Of tim) that 
noblest or the méanest of humah gould 
each be induced to give a fulland Gandil rela- 
tion of the motiyes and circuntstageey that first 
threw‘him into that line of life, and subsequently 
confined him to it; what rich materials for & most 
instructive and entertaining volume 
lection from these afford, to a writer aeguainted 
with the human heart and skilled in the ways of 
the world! ‘The herd of those, too sumerous by 
far, who would ‘be found to regard their pro- 
fession as a trade to which they had been Grawm 
by the expectation of earning a decent livelihood 
without much active exertion of either mind GF 
body, might be dismissed and forgotten. Bat 
there would be left the scholar who had started 
in life, rich in mental acquirements, but poor in 
every thing else; possessing every talent but that 
for battling stoutly with fortune; ‘atid, early dis- 
gusted with the strife of the busy world, leaving 
the field to rivals inferior to himself ii all but 
hardihood. His services are accepted fi & pub- 
lic or a private school; where he sits Gown to his 
labours, resolved to be contented with @ condi- 
tion inferior to that which he Was @nee confident 


No 


of reaching, and to exert himself stremuously for 


reputation and promotion. He isto be regarded 
as one of the best and happiest of the assemblage; 
but will his patience hold out? will this health and 


his intellectual vigour stand the trial? wilf his: 


hen an opportunity offers to reward 

them, Succeed against the patronage that may | 
be enlisted in favour.of an incompetent seeker 
of the post to which he feels himself entitled to 
aspire? He hopes so now ; and let us leave him, 
that he is not doomed to disappointment. 

resting perhaps, because command- 

ing 
exciting that solicitude in which pity mingles as 
a chief ingredient, is he who has voluntarily de- 
voted, to the formation of the youthful intellect, 
talegtmand acquisitions which, had his ambition 
been_more Grasping and less pure, might have 
made leader of a professional or political 
oe ve raised him, for four or eight years, 
to the chief station in the republic. Perhaps he 
u 


tion and profound respect, instead of — 


is one whose patrimony was just enough to sup- 


port him respectably; who lives only for learn- ‘. 


ing, desiring equally to acquire and to impart it; _ 
receiving his honorarium mere to avoid the sus- 
of affected singularity the desire 
of gain; and employing his leisure hours in the 
composition of some work By whieh he hopes to t 
embalm his name and to benefit thé successors _ 
| Of those whorh he now guidés.™ Perbaps he is 
a clergyman whose flock is not to 
reward himi according to their estimate of his — 
worth; and who, for the sake of his family, has 
joined to his profession the Only worldly 
calling not deémed inconsistent with it. How 
edifyitig would be the parrative that such a one 
could comniunicatet 

But our immediate business is mot with men 
liké'these. The principal subject, in the admi-— 
rable picture before us, your hard-featured, 
hard-headed, and hard-hearted pOdagogue; he 
who, in youth, by dint of hard work on his own 
part and that of his master, fias scraped together 
a sufficient quantum of book-learning to allow 
him to set up for a teacher, thetgh destitute of 
that faithful affection for liberal studies — 
softens the feelings, net sinit esse feros : 
hates the Quietest and most studious lad Pas 
school, because his Gonduct affords no pretext — 
for the fod, though he flogs him without one; he 
who wishes that all the boys.on earth could be 
crowded into ome skin to be flagellated with- 
out stint by his right han@, while their ingens 
vagitus should ascend like sweet music to his 


ears.” 


Turn, reader, to the print, dnd behold his all 

but living effigy; for there has the-artist deline- 

ated, with inimitable fidelity, the iron features of 

. the tyrant whose untiring scotirge was chiefly 

employed, during three long yet not unhappy 

years, in almost daily efforts to quell the vivacity 

of the unruly spirit that dietates the lines thou 

art now reading. The group, whose frolic te» 
rejoices in the thought of interrupting by his 


Of the two boys that lie sprawling on the fioor, 
the elder is the master’s son; not less like his 
parent in mind than in person; always bullying 
the little boys, and often beaten by the big ones. 
Though a dull fellow, he gequired in time @ con- 
siderable share of such learning as the school 
afforded ; for his head, being thick, retained ob- 


| § 
we yet remember; though many a year 
rolled away since we made one in the noisy scémie. i 
| 
> 
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stinately whatever it had once taken in. He 
worked hard, for he hated the rod; and his of- 
fences of omission or commission were always 
sure to be visited with a double share of punish- 
ment, that his tender parent might escape the 
imputation of partiality. in process of time he 
was elevated to the post of assistant teacher; and 
before now has probably succeeded fully to the 
purple sceptre of his flagellating progenitor. He 
who has drawn old Thwackum’s portrait on the 
door never took to his studies. On one side of 
his greasy slate he would let the same sum stand 
for weeks together; but on the other he wore out 
as many pencils as supplied all his classmates in 
their arithmetical operations. His school-fellows 
thought him a prodigy; and his parents took him 
from school to place him for instruction with an 
artist in the city; not doubting that he was des- 
tined, at no distant period, to eclipse the fame of 
Stuart andof Sully) In less than half a year his 
instructor, @ man of taste and conscience, found 
that his pupil“has gained all that-he was capable 
of acquiring, and was as fit as he was likely to 
become, to win fame and fortune by the brush. 
So the youth returned to his home in one of our 
largest and most thriving country towns. He 
soon gained an enviable reputation by taking, 
gratis, the portraits of the parson, the chief ta- 
vern-keeper, atid an associate judge of the county 
court. The second of these distinguished per- 
sons was so pleased with the manner in which 
his own features had been preserved for postérity, 
that he employed the artist, at once, to daub over 
the half effaced head of Baron Steuben that 
dangled from his sign post, and to replace it by 
the likeness of General Jackson. His fortune 
was now secure; and from that time to this, no 
tavern in the county, or in those adjacent, ean 
pretend to dispense with the aid of his genius. 
Shofild ambition ever tempt him to the metro- 
polis, Woodside may tremble for his supremacy. 
The big boy that has octupied the old fellow’s 
chair, with his gown, cap, and spectacles, was 
the most thorough despiser of learning among 
us all; but he held a high rank by virtue of his 
skill at marbles, ball, and mimickry. Soon after 
he left us, he ran away from his parents, to join 
a troop of wandering players who happened to 
pass through the town where he resided. In the 
course of a summer campaign he gained the re- 
putation of being a promising young actor, but 
his pocket was soon exhausted, and seemed 
likely to remain empty; so he returned some- 
“what ashamed, to his family. Through the in- 
fluence of a relation in the city, he was placed 
gris one of our principal booksellers. He has 
lately been advanced to the post of salesman; 
talks learnedly to his employer’s customers, and 
is supposed to be now busily engaged in prepar- 
ing, for one of our quarterly reviews, an article 
on American dramatic poetry. 

He that is emptying the inkstand on this one’s 
head, was a good honest fellow, and wrote an 
excellent hand. He pow gains a comfortable 
living by the practice of conveyancing in one of 
the most thriving of our country towns. The 


lad who stands below him, with his hand upon 
his chin, was the most mischievous dog that our 
school could boast; yet his own never 
failed to escape the rod, so he to 
preserve the gravity of his looks 
while inciting his comrades to wu 
roguish deeds. Still he was univ 
ite; for, when once fairly caughtpi 


the bull-ring like a hero. He nevegatterpted 
to shift, to the shoulders of another, <— 
that threatened his own; and nevertold 

even to the master. Besides, he wa admi- 
rable scholar: so good-natured ‘too, so free 
from any selfish wish to outshine fellows, 
that he every morning brought a duplicate of 


his exercise, which half his class used to copy. 
I lost sight of him when we Started for‘different 
colleges; but hope yet to find him in some sta- 
tion worthy his brilliant talents and manly heart. 
Of the two in front of the counterfeit pedagogue, 
he in his shirt sleeves was a lively little fellow, 
who never learned a lesson in his life, and is now 
& promising young midshipman. The square 
built yormgster, who has just upset the bench 
‘and sént’two of his comrades heels over head, 
was the son of a poor but decent woman, the 
laundress of our Busby, who paid for his washing 
in flogging. The lad now drives one of our 
western stages, is famous as the boldest whip 
on the road, and has not yet been unlucky 
enough to break his own neck or that of a pas- 
senger. He who has converted a board intoa 
horse, and a garter into a bridle, would probably 
béfore now have been the rival of Chiffney and 
George Woodruff, but that a rich old lady took 
a fancy to him, and made him her adopted son; 
so that, instead of riding matches, he now drives 
tandem. The youngest of the set, he that en- 
deavours to give warning of the tyrant’s sly ap- 
proach, was called the young parson; he was so 
grave in his manners and so devoted to his books. 
When he -left school he chose the sacred pro- 
fession, to the great delight of his widowed 

ther, who now expects shortly to see him or- 
preg has good reason to be proud of her 


"Of the is little or nothing to bb eaid; 
for of the character of him who points, as if cri- 
ticising, to the portrait on the door, it would not 
become me to speak. 

Rhadamanthus habet durissima asti- 
gatque auditque dolos, subigitque fa was 
the motto that one of our predecessors had carved 
upon the back of the old boy’s chair; with per- 
fect propriety, for he used to chasiise first and 
hear afterward, and forced many a ghicken- 
hearted culprit to confess ten times aga 
of his actual misdeeds. Yet would I ly ex- 
change the best of my years to come for two 
such months as the last we spent beneath his 
merciless sceptre. Zz. 


When man measures the worksf che 
mind by his own feeble cnakingtlon must 
wander in gross error; the infinite be 


understood by the finite. 
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STORMS. 


WILLIAM PENN ON MARRIAGE. 


NEvERA for loye ; but see that thou 
lovest lovely. If love be not thy chief 
motive #heu will soon grow weary of a marriage 
state, ami @tray from thy promise;to search out 

ur@ forbidder. places. 

not enjo;ments lessen, but augment affec- 
tion; it béing the basest of passions to like, when 
we have not what we slight when we possess. 

ltis tie difference between iove and passion, 
that this is fixed, that is volatile. 
/ They that marry for money, cannot have the 
true isfaction of marriage, the requisite 
‘means being wanting. 

O how sordid is man grown! Man, the no- 
blest creature in the world! As a god on earth, 
and the image of Him that made us; thus to 
mistake earth for heaven, and worship gold for 
God. 


FRAGRANCE OF FLOWERS. 


We were walking in the garden among the 
flowers: my companion stopped by a border, 
principally of large carnation poppies. ‘‘O,” 
says he, “ what beautiful, what splendid y dm 
but why do you not destroy those miserable 
weeds that so thickly and offensively occupy the 
interstices of the border?” “‘ Wait till evening 


and I will tell you,” I replied. We walked to. 


the same place again in the evening. ‘“O, what 
delicious fragrance ; how delicate, how sweet! 
and yet so fine, as, like the whispered music of 
the olian harp, it is scarcely perceptible— 
whence this delightful sweetness?” inquired my 
friend. ‘“ That, sir,” I replied, “ is the fragrance 
of that miserable weed, which you would have 
had me destroy this morning, and in it you have 
the answer to your question. That.is the lovely 
mignonetto, and now where are as beautiful, 
splendid fiowers, the poppies ? the morning 
thef were here in all 
robes, but where are they now? Scattered over 
the walks. The sun shone upon them, and the 
gentle breeze came and they were gone—leav- 
ing neither beauty nor fragrance behind. But 
this little plant, the appearance of which was so 
offensive to you this morning, now fills the very 
air with rich fj one is the glare and 
ostentation of external show, the other the rich- 
ness of mind and the sweetness of modesty.” 


PROPRIETY. 


Propriety 1s to a woman what the great Ro- 
man critic says action is to the orator; it is the 
first, the second, and the third requisite. A wo- 
man may be knowing, active, and amusing; but 
without propriety she cannot be amiable. Pro- 
priety is the’centre in which all the lines of duty 
and bleness meet. It is to character, what 
is figure, and grace to It 
does not depend on any one perfection, but it is 


the result of general excellence. It shows itself 
by a regular, orderly, undeviating course; and 
never starts from its sober orbit into any splendid 
eccentricities ; for it would be ashamed of such 
praise as it might extort by any deviations from 
its proper path. It renounces all commendation 
but what is characteristic ; and I would make it 
the criterion of true taste, right principle, and 
genuine féeling in a woman, whether she would 
be less touched with all the flattery of exagge- 
rated and romantic panegyric, than with that 
beautiful picture of correct and elegant. pro- 
priety which Milton draws of our first Mother, 
whom he delineates— 


‘* Those thousand decencies which daily flow, 
From ail her words and actions.” 


HAIL STORMS, 


Prorzsson of Yale College, ac- 


counts for hail storms in the following manner :— 

Violent hail storms are always attended by 
black clouds, high winds, and-thamderand light- 
nings: they are confined.chiefly.t6.the temperate 
zones: they occur most frequently in the hottest 
months. Hail storms are much smaller on the 
tops of mountains than.in the neighbouring 
plains; they are often followed by cooler wea- 
ther. The immediate cause of, hail storms is 2 
sudden and extraordinary-celd in the region of 
the clouds where the hail-stones begin to form; 
but the great question is, what. is the origin of 
this cold? An exceeding cold wind from the 
north, or from the high and cold regions of the 


atmosphere ; this meets with a moist, warm cur- _ 


rent of air, and a hail storm follows. In descrip- 
tions of hail storms, it is commonly mentioned 
that opposite and violent winds meet. Whena 
cold current from the regions of perpetual frost 
meets with a warm current, the watery vapour 
of the latter is frozen, and hail-stones are form- 
ed. In the torrid zone there are no hail storms, 
except near lofty mountains, because there are 
no freezing currenfaof.sir to mix with the cold 
currents. The sopth of France is more remark- 
able for frequent. hail storms than any coun- 
try in the world. This is owing to its situa- 
tion between the Alps and Pyrennees ; the cold 
blasts from these of snow and ice, ming- 
ling with the hot, damp air over the intervening 
country, produce violent hail storms; the oppo- 
site currents of hot and cold air are set in motion 
when the heat of the sun is great. It is sur- 
prising that hail-stones, descending as they 
through many thousand feet, fall with so li 
force. They are heavy enough to fall with a 
hundred times the force they actually exhibit, » 
The reason of this is the following: they are 
very smal] when first formed, and receive con- 
tinual accessions in descending; these acces- 
sions are made from watery vapours at rest, and 
the taking one of these new loads continually re- 
tards their speed. Hail-stones are smaller on 
the tops of mountains than in the neighbouring 
plains, because they do not fall so far. - 


‘ 
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From the Literary Souvenir. 


THE LOTTERY TICKET. a 


Mr. Richard Fogram, or, as his old acquaint- 
ahces would more familiarly than respectfully 
designate him, Jick Fogrum, or, as he was 
sometimes sty_d on the superscription of a let- 
ter from a tradesman or poor relation, Richard 
Fogrum, Esq., had for some years retired from 
business, although he had not yet passed what is 
called the middle age; and, turning his back on 
his shop, where he had made, if not a considera- 
ble fortune, at least handsome competency, rent- 
ed a small house at Hackney, or, as he was 

to term it, in the country. His esta- 
blishment united a due attention to comfort, with 
economy and prudence. Besides a kitchen-maid 
and an occasional charwoman or errand boy, 
Mr. Fogrum possessed, in the person of the 
trusty Sally Sadlins, an excellent superintendent 
of his little menage. Sally was not exactly 
, or housekeeper, at least she assum- 

ed none of the dignity attached to such a post; 
she seemed indeed hardly to have a will or opi- 
nion of ber own, but had so insensibly accommo- 
dated herself to her employer’s ways and hu- 
mours, that by degrees the apparent distance 
between master and servant diminished, and as 
Sally, though far from talkative herself, was a 
good listener, Mr. Fogrum began to find a plea- 
sure in relating to her all the little news and 
anecdotes he usually picked up in his daily walk. 

Let it not, however, be supposed that there 
was anything equivocal in the kind of uncon- 
scious courtesy which existed between these two 
personages ; a single glance at Sally would have 
convinced the most ingenious fabricator of scan- 
dal, and dealer in inuendoes, that here there 
was no foundation on which to build even the 


slightest surmise of the kind, for both Sally’s per-— 


son and face were to her a shield that would have 
rebutted any notion of the’sort. Alas! that Na- 
ture, so extolled by every poet for her impar- 
tiality, should be at times so capricious in her 
favours, and bestow her gifts so grudgingly, even 
on those whose very sex entitles them to be con- 
sidered fair! “Kind goddess,” as Will of Avon 
styles thee, surely thou didst, in this instance, 
behave most unfairly, bestowing on Sally Sad- 
lins an elevation of figure that, had she been of 
the other sex, might have raised her to the rank 
of a corporal of grenadiers. Yet, if thou gavest 
her an aspiring stature, thou gavest her no as- 
piring thoughts; and if thou didst deny to ber 
softness of person, fortunately for her peace, thou 
didst not gift her with the least susceptibility of 
heart. If Sally was not loveable, there was no 
woman on earth who could possibly have regret- 
ted it less. Indeed, I may safely aver, the idea 
of love never for an instant entered her head, 
much less had a single twinge of it ever touched 
her heart. She had heard people talk of love; 
and she supposed—if indeed she ever bestowed a 
thought on the subject—that there must be some- 


tinder 

thing in the world so called, otherwise people 
would not have invented a name for ity but.she 
could no more pretend to say what it was, than 
to describe the ingredients of the air she breath- 
ed. In short, Sally was the most guileless, sim- 
ple, and disinterested of mortals that ever enter- 
ed beneath the roof of a single gentleman, to be 
the first servant where there was no mistress. 

Well, therefore, might Mrs. Thoms, who was 
aware that elderly gentlemen in her “ dear” un- 
cle’s situation, are not always gifted with that 
discretion that beseems their years, but some- 
times commit themselves to wedlock, in an un- 
wary moment, to the no small prejudice of their 
affectionate relatives: well, I say, might the pru- 
dent Mrs. Thoms congratulate herself on having 
found such a treasure, so invaluable a jewel, as 
Sally Sadlins. She was certain that from this 
quarter, at least, there was nothing to be appre- 
hended—nothing to intercept her “‘ dear” uncle’s 
three per cents. from what she considered the 
legitimate object of their destination. Some 
alarm, indeed, had been excited in her mind, by 
hearing that Mr. Fogrum had been seen rather 
frequently of late knocking at the door of Mrs. 
Simpson; but then again she thought that he 
could not possibly be led thither by any other 
motive than that of chatting away an hour with 
the widow of an old friend; beside, this lady was 
not likely either to lead, or to be Jed, into matri- 
mony. Inher younger days, Mrs. Simpson might 
have been pretty, but none of her acquaintance 
could recollect when. She still patched; yet the 
patch was applied not where coquetry would 
have placed it, but where necessity dictated, 
namely, over the left eye. Mrs. Thoms, there- 
fore, consoled herself with the reflection, that it 
was better her uncle should knock at Mrs. 
Simpson’s door than at that of a more attractive 
fair one.—No! her .uncie, she was perfectly sa- 
tisfied, would never marry. 


before the sideboard opposite to him. “ An’t 
please you, sir,” replied Sally, in a meek, but no 
very gentle voice, “it's a bit o’ summat I was 
going to show you. You know, sir, my uncle 
Tim tock leave of me yesterday, before he goes 
to sea again, and so he gave me this paper, which 
he says may chance to turn up trumps, and make 
me comfortable for life.” _— 

“ Well, let me see what it is, Sally—is it the old 
fellow’s will?—Hum !—why, Sally, this is a lot- 
tery ticket !—a whole lottery ticket; yet I will 
venture to say not worth more than the rag of 
paper ‘tis printed on. I have myself tried’ the 
lottery, times and often, ere now, and never got 
anything but—disappointment. ‘ A bldiikjair, a 
blank’—that was the only answer I ever 6b 
from them. What vould possibly induce your 


¥ 
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“What have you got there, Sally?’ said Mr. 
es Fogram to his housekeeper, one day, as she 
3 drew something from her pocket, while standing 
| 
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Tis never worth either keeping or thinking 
about. 123, confound it! I know it well, I 
once hased a share of it myself—the very 
first I ever bought, when I was quite a lad; and 
well recollect that I chose it out of a whole 


heap, thought myself very fortunate in ob- | 


taining one with such a sequence of figures—one, 
two, three.” 

‘Most composedly did Sally take the ticket 
again, not at all disconcerted at this denuncia- 
tion of ill luck, but on the contrary, with a calm- 
ness worthy of a stoic. *Tis true, she did not, 
like Patience on a monument, absolutely smile 
at grief; but then, Sally never smiled, nor would 
asmile, perhaps, if the rigidity of her face would 
have permitted such a relaxation of its muscles, 
have tended greatly to heighten the attractions 
of her countenance. 

Her master in the meanwhile continued eating 
and wondering, and wondering and eating, until 
he could neither eat nor wonder more ; but dis- 
missing Sally with the dinner things, turned him- 
self quietly to the fire, and took his pipe. - 


Mrs. Thoms was sitting one morning cogitat- 
ing on some mischief that she again began to ap- 
prehend from the widow Simpson, in conse- 
quence of certain intelligence she had the day 
before received, respecting that lady’s designs 
upon the person of her uncle, when she was sud- 
denly startled from her reverie by a loud rap- 
ping at the door, and instantly afterwards who 
should enter the parlour but the very subject of 
her meditations—Mrs. Simpson herself. 

The appearance of so unusual a visitor would 
alone have sufficed to surprise her; but there 
was something in the good lady’s manner and 
countenance, that denoted she came upon a very 

errand. 

“ Why, Mrs. Thoms,” exclaimed she, almost 
breathless, as soon as she entered, “have you 
heard ?—your uncle” 

“Good heavens!” cried Mrs. Thoms, “ what 
do you mean?—what has happened ?—my poor 
dear uncle—ill—dying !” 

“ Compose yourself, Mrs. Thoms—not dying— 
but I thought you might have heard”—- - 

“ Heard what ?—some accident, 1 suppose ?— 
poor dear man !” 

“No; no accident,” returned the widow, who 
by this time had’soméwhat recovered her breath; 
“ but something very strange—most unaccount- 
able» What you may think of it, I know not, 
but for my part I think that Mr. Fogrum has 
acted—TI shall not say how.” 

“ And pray, ma’am,” said Mrs. Thoms, who 
now began to think that it was some quarrel be- 
tween them, of which the. widow came to inform 
her, “what has Mr. Fogrum done, that you 
should come in this manner, and make 
80 fuss about it? Itis some nonsense, 
after all, I dare say.” 

“ Nonsense, forsooth !~-well, I declare !—how- 


ever, it certainly is no business of mime, ma’am,” 
returned Mrs. Simpson, quite nettled at her re- 
ception; “ and as I suppose you know what has 
taken place, and approve of it, 1 have nothing 
further to say.” 

Mrs. Thoms now became unaffectedly alarm- 
ed, and apprehending she knew not what, re- 
quested to be informed Wint with- 
out further delay. 

“Why ma'am, then, Mr. Fogram is——mar- 
ried, that’s all.” 

To describe the effects these ‘words had upon 
Mrs. Thoms, would be impossible, and td paint 
the expression of her countenance, equally una- 
vailing. 

“ Married!” screamed she out, at length, as 
soon as she could draw her breath, * Married !— 
impossible—to whom ?” 

whom ?—to Sally Sadlins, ma’am.” 

“To Sally Sadlins!—impossible—you must be 


“Not I,I assure you. I’m not a person, Mrs. 

Thoms, to make such jokes. 1 mysélf saw them, 
less than an hour agu, pass by my window in a 
post-chaise together, and then learnt the whole 
story from those whe saw them step into it, at 
the church door.” 
- “Oh! Mrs. how ‘have T been de- 
ceived in thatginsinuating hussy, Sally Sadlins! 
She who seemed so staid, so discreet—so very 
unlikely a person. What an old fool he must be, 
to marry so vulgar a frump !” 

“Nay, do not agitate yourself, my dear 
ma’am,” said Mrs. Simpson, who, now having 
disburthened herself of her secret, and her own 
mortification being perhaps carried off by that of 
Mrs, Thoms’s, which acted as @ conductor to it, 
had quite regained her confpostre—“for my 
part, hope he may not repent of his match.” 

“Oh, Thoms!” exclaimed boar other lady, ‘as 
her husband entered the room, “Here is news 
for us !—my silly old uncle has actually, this 
very morning, matrieg his maid-servant !” 


“That is most confoundedly unlucky,” cried . 


Thoms, “though F much doubted whether all 
your management and manceuvring, for which 
you gave yourself so much credit, would be to 
any purpose.’ 

“ But who could dream of such a thing! Thave 
no patience with him for having married as he 
hasdone.” 

“Well, my dear, there’s no helping it; 
perhaps, after all, since he is married, it is quite 
as well for us ‘that he has chosen as he has,” 


While Mrs. Thoms was ejaculating and be- 

wailing—now abusing poor Sally as an artful se- 
ducing woman, who, under the mask of the 
greatest simplicity, had contrived to work upon 
her uncle’s weakness—and anon venting her re- 
proaches against the latter, for suffering himself 
to be thus duped—a post chaise was seen rolling 
along on the road to ——, with the identical pair 
seated in it, who were the subject of this invec- 
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DEPARTED FRIENDS—PALMYRA. 


tive and clamour. The intelligence of which, 
Mrs. Simpson had been the unwelcome messen- 
ger, was, in fact, correct in every particular ; 
for Richard Fogrum, single man, and Sally Sad- 
lins, spinster, had that very morning been law- 
fully united in wedlock, although, but a few 
days before, had any one prognosticated such an 
event, they would no more have believed it pos- 
sible than Mrs. Thoms herself. 

_“ Now, my dear Sally,” said the somewhat 
stale Benedict, laying his hand rather gently than 
amorously on that of the bride, for which, by the 
bye, it was really no match in size, “ I doubt not 
but my niece will be in a towering passion when 
she hears of this: however, no matter, let her, 
and the rest of the world, say what they please. 1 
do not see why a man may not just as well fol- 
low his own fancies as those of other persons.” 
Besides, Sally, though folks may think that I might 
have made a more advantageous match, in point 
of fortune, at least, they may perhaps be in error. 
I have a piece of intelligence to communicate, of 
which, perhaps, you little dream. You recollect 
that lottery ticket ?—well! passing the ‘ Lucky 
Corner,’ by the Mansion-House, two days ago, 
I beheld, pasted up at the window, ‘No. 123, 
£20,000 !!" Ha! ha! Sally; well did I recollect 
those figures again—one, two, three! they follow. 
each other as naturally as A, B, ¢: So home I 
came, but determined to say nothing of the mat- 
ter till now.” 

The reader has already been informed that 
Sally was the most phlegmatic of her sex ; still 
it may be supposed that such an interesting dis- 
closure would have elicited some ejaculation of 
exultation, even from the lips of a stoic. Yet 
Sally, with wonderful composure, merely replied, 
“La! now that is curious.” 

“ Curious! yes, but I assure you, it is quite 
true: I am not joking.” 

“Well; what an odd turn things do sometimes 
take!” 

“Odd, indeed! for who would have thought 


that my identical unlucky number, 123, should 
you—I may. soy thou- 


sand pounds!” 
“ But, sir, Mr. Fogrum, you are indiibicen, 1 


mean to say” —— 

“ No mistake at all, my dear—quite certain of 
it—took down the numbers in my pocket-book— 
see here—123, £20,000! Is not that the number 
of your ticket ?” 

“ Yes; but”— 

But, what?” 

“Why, you won’t hear me, Mr. Fogrum,” 
said Sally, mildly. “I was only going to say 
that two months ago—I sold the ticket.” 

“ How !--what!—sold !” groaned out poor Fo- 
grum, and sunk gasping against the side of the 
chaise. 

“Now pray don’t distress yourself, Mr. Fo- 
grum,” said Sally, without the least visible emo- 
tion, or any change in her tone; “did you not, 
yourself, tell me it was not worth keeping; so I 
thought— well, Master must know better about 
these matters than I, therefore I may as well 
make something of it while I can ;’ so I changed 
it away for this nice white shawl, which the man 
said was quite a bargain--only do feel how fine 
it is.” 

“ Sally !—woman !—a bargain !—twenty thou- 
sand pounds!” | 

Here let me drop the curtain, for none but a 
master-hand could do justice to the bridegroom’s 
feelings, and I will not impair the effect by at- 
tempting to heighten it. I have only to add, that 
Mr. Fogrum eventually regained his usual com- 
posure, and was once known even to relate the 
story himself over a glass of his best whiskey, as 
a droll anecdote in his life. 

Matrimony made no visible alteration in his 
menage, nor in his bride, for the only difference it 
caused with respect to the latter, was, that she P 
sat at table instead of standing by the sideboard ; 
that she was now called Mrs. Fogrum instead of 
Sally Sadlins. L. 


DEPARTED FRIENDS. 
BY W. L. ALEXANDER, ESQ. 
| "Bas sweet to muse, As o'er the gladden'd sea 
"The orient sun his youthful radience flings, 
On those fair scenes which Hope to Fancy brings, 
_ And dream of joys and pleasures yet to be. 
“But oh! ‘tis sweeter far when Memory, 
At dewy eve, with ling’ ring eye looks back 
O’er the bright spots of that familiar track, 
Which erst we trod with careless steps and free. 
‘There the fond heart o’er ancient visions plays; 
And friends, once deeply loved but long since gone, 
Meet us again; and scenes of other days 
Fioat o'er the mind like Music's dying tone, 
_ Leaving a peace that's less of earth than heaven, 
A holy calm like that to sainted spirits given. 


PALMYRA. 
BY NICHOLAS MITCHELL, Esq. 


Desotate city! who e’er gazed on thee, 
Nor call’d to mind thy glory in old time 7 
When thy grass mantled towers were in their prime, 
Sunk halls th’ abodes of joy and revelry ; 
When marble walks tripp’d Beauty lightly o'er, 
Whe-ve, smear'd with blood, prowls now the hyena grim; 
When to the moon soft rose the virgin's hymn, 
Where now resounds the lion's dreadful roar : 
Faltering o'er statues, columns scatter'd wide, 
Mourning ‘neath arches, through whose rents the rays 
Of stars fall drearily, the traveller strays. 
Be there a scene on earth to humble pride, 
Call for:h the sigh, and prompt the pitying 
For fail of human grandeur—it is here! 
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DOOR PLATES. 


TRANSPARENT door plates are now sometimes 
substituted for opake ones. They are formed of 
paintedi-glass, and lighted by the hall lamp. 
They appear exceedingly well adapted fer the 
use of medical men who are likely to be wanted 
in the night, when inquiry would be unavailing, 
and certainly form a good substitute for the ex- 
ternal lantern usually employed. It would con- 
tribute greatly to the safety of those buildings if 
asmall ground buill’s eye was fixed into every 
door with the name and number of the occupier 
of the office. painted on it, which, during candle 
- lighting time in the evening, would be very use- 
ful, as the name and number would be legible 
without by the lights within. Such bull’s eyes, if 
fixed in the doors of persons liable to be called « 
up in the night, would be most useful, as a com- 
mon lobby lamp would enable any person to as- 


Ca.puurna, the wife of Julius Cesar, was at 
once the object of his love and admiration. Her 
wit amused, her understanding charmed, and 
her sweetness captivated the conqueror of the 
world. Her mind had been cultivated with the 
nicest care, and her manners were formed upon 
the most perfect model. Anxious to promote the 
happiness of her people, she in fact became their 
idol; and it is difficult to say whether she was 
most venerated, loved, or esteemed ! 

PravuTina, wife to the emperor Trajan, was 
as much: celebrated for the sweetness of her 
manners, as she was for the solidity of her judg- 
ment, and the refinement of her understanding ; 
and so thoroughly was the emperor acquainted 
with the capability of her intellectual powers, 
that he always consulted her upon affairs of im- 
portance ; yet this flattering compliment to her 
abilities neither filled her with pride, or puffed 
her up with presumption; for her humility was 
equal to her penetration, and her affability to her 
judgment; and so great was the ascendancy she 
obtained over the emperor, that historians as- 
cribe many of his noble acts to the influence of 
her virtues. 

AariprinA, wife of Germanicus, was a woman 
in whom were united great talents, exalted vir- 
tues, and refined delicacy. Her perfections 
were founded on an innate :principle of virtue, 
which withstood the pernicious effects of bad ex- 
ample; for her mother’s character was as much 
disgraced by censure, as her own was adorned 

The eldest daughter of the illustrious chancel- 
lor, Thomas More, was a wise and amiable lady. 
Her learning was almost eclipsed by her virtues.. 
She corresponded in Latin with the great Eras- 
mus, who styled her the ornament of Briton. 
After she had consoled her father in prison, had 
rushed through the guards to snatch a last em- 


brace, had obtained the liberty of paying him 


funeral honours, had purchased his head with 
gold, she was herself loaded with, fetters for two 
crimes—for having kept the head of her father 
asa relic, and for having preserved his books 
and writings. She appeared before her judges 
with intrepidity, justified herself with that elo- 
quence which virtue bestows on injured meri 
commanded admiration and respect, and 

the rest of her life in retirement, in-melancholy, 
and in study. 


SERVIAN PATRIOTISM, 


On the day of the dissolution of the National 
Assembly of Servia, Prince Milosh took occasion 
tc read. the deputies a lesson on their civic du- 
ties, during which he introduced the following 
remarkable instance of self-devotion of parental 
feelings to the public good:—“ Though few of 
you,” said he, “ have not frequently afforded un- 
equivocal proofs of your patriotism, yet there is 
one example of eminent virtue, which Mility 
Jevanowitsch has displayed for our mutual emu- 


lation, that deserves to be publicly known.” (At - 


these words, he presented to them a common 
peasant from the district of Semendria, whose 
age might be about fifty.) “This man had only 
one son, who, in conjunction with two youths, 
murdered a stranger five years ago, and threw 
the body into the Morava. Out of the money 
found on the stranger’s person Mility’s son re- 
ceived for his share eighteen piastres, (between 
five and six shillings) and a brace of pistols. He 
buried both in order to avoid any inquiry on his 
father’s part; and shortly afterwards one of his 
companions fell ill and died, whilst the other was 
drowned in the Morava. 'The murder-remained 
a secret to every one but Mility’s son. Aftera 
lapse of years, during which there was no in- 
quiry after the murdered man, nor any finding 
of his body ; and by the death of the accessaries, 
every chance of discovery was removed, Mility’s 
son dug up the arm#*and money, and bringing 
them home, was so closely questioned by his pa- 
rent, that he at length revealed the dreadful 
secret to him. However impossible it was that 
the bare suspicion of it should be app 

the father instantly discerned the path which 
duty prescribed. He bound the murderer, and, 
delivering him over to the hand of justice, said, 
with a quivering lip, “ This is my son, my only 
child! We have all sworn to be true to.our 
rulers and our-prince, and not to endure the pre- 
sence of a wicked being amongst us. My son is 
a murderer! let the ends of justice be consum- 
mated!’ Upon this virtuous parent have I be 
stowed the life of his child.” Before the National 


Assembly of Servia separated, Prince Milosh © 


was enthusiastically elected Sovereign Prince of 
his native land, with descent of the dignity to his 
male heirs. He appears to have deserved this 
high honour by his long years of faithful ser- 
vices, and there can be little doubt that Mahmud 
will confirm the election ; for it is quite in unison 
with the wishes of Nicholas. 
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A BALLAD—CONTEMPLATION—A TOAD IN A HOLE. 


A BALLAD. 
BY HOWITT. 
I have look’d down on the ocean depths, 
Many thousand fathoms low, 
And seen, like woods of mighty oak, 
The trees of coral grow: 


The red, the green, and the beautiful 
Pale-branch’d like the chrysolite, 

Which amid the sun-lit waters, spread 
Their flowers intensely bright. 


Some, they were like the lily of June, 
Or the rose of Fairy land, 

Or as if some poet's glorious thought 
Had inspired a sculptor’s hand! 


CONTEMPLATION. 

Ocean, the night is on thee, and the moon 

Sleeps, calmly sleeps, upon thy placid breast: 
’Tis pleasant at so sweet an hour to sit 

Alone by some gray ruin, whose sole crest 
Is the green ivy: garland not unfit 

To grace its brow of beauty ; for, although 
*Tis seared by time and tempest, still it seems 

Not all devoid of beauty, as the beams 
Of the pale moon its rifted arches show : 
Z’en such a ruin is my desolate heart, 

And the fond thoughts of many a by-gone day, 
Still fresh its ivy garland, loth to part, 

Yet scarcely finding nurture, thus decay, 
Yielding to grief the hopes of Life’s bright noon. 


A TOAD IN A HOLE. 


Tue Friars of Fairoak were assembled in a 
chamber adjoining the great hall of their house : 
the Abbot was seated in his chair of eminence, 
and all eyes were turned on Father Nicodemus. 
Nota word was uttered, until he who seemed to 
be the object of so much interest, at length ven- 
tured to speak. “It behoveth not one of my 
years, perchance,” said he, “to disturb the si- 
lence of my elders and superiors; but, truly, I 
know not what meaneth this meeting; and surely 
my desire to be edified is lawful. Hath it been 
decided that we should follow the example of our 
next-door neighbours, the Arroasian Friars, and 
henceforth be tongue-tied? If not, do we come 
here to eat, or pray, or hold council? Ye seem 
somewhat too grave for those bidden to a feast, 
and there lurk too many smiles about the faces 
of many of ye, for this your silence to be a pre- 
lude to prayers. 1 cannot think we are about to 
consult on ought; because, with reverence be it 
spoken, those who pass for the wisest among us, 
look more silly than is their wont. But if we be 
here to eat, let us eat; if to pray, let us pray; 
and if to hold council, what is to be the knotty 
subject of our debate?” 

“ Thyself,” replied the Abbot. 

“ On what score ?” inquired Nicodemus. 

“On divers scores,” quoth the Abbot; “ thy 
misdeeds have grown rank: we must even root 
them out of thee, or root thee out of our frater- 
nity, on which thou art bringing contumely. I 
tell thee, brother Nicodemus, thy offences are 
numberless as the weeds which grow by the way- 
side. Here be many who have much to say of 
thee :—speak, Brother Ulick !” 

“Brother Nicodemus,” said Father Ulick, 
“hath, truly, ever been a gross feeder.” 

“ And a lover of deep and most frequent pota- 
tions,” quoth Father Edmund. 

“ And a roamer beyond due bounds,” added 
Father Hugo. 

I 


“Yea, and given to uttering many fictions,” 
muttered his brother. 

“ Very voluble also, and not altogether of so 
staid aspect, as becometh one of his order and 
mellow years,” drawled Father James. 

“ To speak plainly—a glutton,” said the first 
speaker. 

* Ay, and a drunkard,” said the second. 

“ Moreover, a night-walker,” said the third. 

* Also, a liar,” said the fourth. 

“ Finally, a babbler and a buffoon,” said the 
fifth. 

“Ye rate me roundly, brethren,” said Nico- 
demus; “and, truly, were ye my judges, I should 
speedily be convicted of these offences whereof I 
am accused; but not a man among you is fitted 
to sit in judgment on the special misfeazance 
with which he chargeth me. And I will reason 
with you, and tell you why. Now, first, to deal 
with Brother Ulick, who upbraideth me with 


gross feeding: until he can prove that his sto- 


mach and mine are of the same quality, clamour, 
and power digestive, I will not, without protest, 
permit him to accuse me of devouring swinishly. 
He is of so poor and weak a frame, that he can- 
not eat aught but soppets, without suffering the 
pangs of indigestion, and the nocturnal visits of 


incubi, and more sprites than tempted Saint An-" 


thony. It is no virtue in him to be abstemious; 
he is enforced to avoid eating the tithe of what 
would be needful to a man of moderate stomach ; 
and behold, how lean he looks! Next, Brother 
Edmund hath twitted me with being a deep 
drinker: now, it is well known, that Brother 
Edmund must not take a second cup after his 
repast; being so puny of brain, that if he do, his 
head is racked with myriads of pains and aches 
on the morrow, and it lieth like a log on his 
shoulder—if perchance he be enabled to rise 
from his pallet. Shall he, then, pronounce 
dogmatically on the quantity of potations lawful 
to man in good health? Isay,nay. Brother 


A TOAD IN A HOLE, 


Hugo, who chargeth me with roaming, is lame; 
and his brother, who saith, that I am an utterer 
of fictions, hath a brain which is truly incompe- 

. tent to create an idea, or to comprehend a fact. 
Brother James, who arraigneth me of volubility, 
passeth for a sage pillar of the church; because, 
having nought to say, he looks grave and holds 
his peace. I will be tried, if you will, by Brother 
James, for gross feeding; he having a good di- 
gestion and an appetite equal to mine own: or 
by Brother Hugo, for drinking abundantly; in- 
asmuch as he is wont to solace himself, under his 
infirmity, with a full flask: or by Brother Ulick, 
for the uttterance of fiction; because he hath 
written a history of some of the Fathers, and ad- 
mireth the blossoms of the brain: or by Brother 
Edmund, for not being sufficiently sedate; as he 
is, truly, a comfortable talker himself, and al- 
though forced to eschew wine, of a most cheerful 
countenance. By Hugo's brother I will be tried 
on no charge; seeing that he is, was, and ever 
will be—in charity I speak it—an egregious fool. 
Have ye ought else to set up against me, bre- 
thren ? 

“ Much more, Brother Nicodemus,” said the 
Abbot, “ much more, to our sorrow. The cry of 
our vassails hath come up against thee ; andit is 
now grown so loud and frequent, that we are 
unwillingly enforced to assume our authority, as 
their lord and thy superior, to redress their 
grievances and correct thy errors.” 

“Correct me /”’ exclaimed Father Nicodemus ; 
“ why, what say the rogues? Dare they throw 
blur, blain, or blemish on my good name ? Would 
that FP might hear one of them ?” 

“ Thou shalt be gratified: call in John of the 
Hough.” 

In a few moments John of the Hough appear- 
ed, with his head bound up, and looking alarmed 
as a recently punished hound when brought again 
into the presence of him by whom he has been 
chastised. 

“ Fear not,” said the Abbot; “fear not, John 
o’ the Hough, but speak boldly ; and our benison 
or malison be on thee, as thou speakest true or 
false.” 

“ Father Nicodemus,” said John o’ the Hough, 
in a voice rendered almost inaudible by fear, 
“ broke my head with a cudgel he weareth under 
his cloak.” 

“ When did he do this?” inquired the Abbot. 
we On the feast of St. James and Jude; oft be- 

and since, too, without provoration; and, 
lastly, on Monday se’nnight.” 

“ Why, thou strangely perverse varlet, dost 
thou say it was I who beat thee?” demanded the 
accused friar. 

“Ay, truly, most respected Father Nico- 
demus.” 

“ Dost thou dare to repeat it? I am amazed at 
thy boldness—or, rather, thy stupidity—or, per- 
haps, at thy loss of memory. Know, thou 
naughty hind, it was thyself who cudgelled thee! 
Didsf thou not know that if thou wert to vex a 
dog he would snap at thee? or hew and hack a 
tree, and not fly, it would fall on thee? or grieve 


and wound the feelings of thy ghost friend Fa- 
ther Nicodemus, he would cudgel thee? Did I 
rouse myself into a rage? Did I call myself a 
thief? Answer me, my son: did I?” 

“No truly, Father Nicodemus.” 

“Did I threaten, if 1 were not a son of Holy 
Mother Church, to kick myself out of thy house? 
Answer me, my son: did I?” 

“No, truly, Father Nicodemus.” 

“ Am I less then a dog, or a tree? Answer me, 
my son: am [?” 

“No, truly, Father Nicodemus; but, truly, 
also—” 

“None of thy buts, my son; respond to me 
with plain ay or no. Didst thou not do all these 
things antecedent to my breaking thy sconce?” 

“ Ay, truly, Father Nicodemus.” 

“ Then how canst thou say / beat thee? Should 
I have carried my staff to thy house, did I not 
know thou wert a churl, and an enemy to the 
good brotherhood of this house? Was I to go 
into the lion’s den without my defence? Should 
I have demeaned myself to phlebotomize thee 
with my cudgel, (and doubtless the operation 
was salubrious) hadst thou not aspersed me? Was 
it for me to stand by tamely, with three feet of 
blackthorn at my belt, and hear a brother of this 
religious order, bewitted as I was by thee, with 
petty larceny? Was it not thine one breath, 
then, that brought the cudgel upon thy caput? 
Answer me, my son.” 

“ Lead forth John of the Hough, and call in 
the miller of Hornford,” said the Abbot, before 
John of the Hough could reply. “‘ Now, miller,” 
continued he, as soon as the miller entered, 
““what hast thou to allege against this our good 
brother, Nicodemus ?” 

“TI allege,” replied the miller, “ that he is 
nought.” 

“Oh! thou especial rogue!” exclaimed Fa- 
ther Nicodemus; “dost thou come here to bear 
witness against me? 1 will impeach thy testi- 
mony by one assertion, which thou canst not 
gainsay, for the evidence of it is written on thy 
brow, thou brawny villain! Thou bearest malice 
against me, because 1, some six years ago, in- 
flicted a cracked crown on thee for robbing this 
holy house of its lawful meal. I deemed this 
punishment adequate to the offence, and spoke 
not of it to the Abbot, in consideration of thy 
promising to mend thy ways. Hadst thou not 
well merited that mark of my attention to the in- 
terests of my brethren, the whole lordship would 
have heard of it. And didst thou ever say I 
made the wound? Never: thy tale was that 
some of thy mill-gear had done it. But I will be 
judged by any here, if the scar be not of my 
blackthorn’s making. I will summon three 
score, at least, who will prove it to be my mark. 
Let it be viewed with that on the head of thy 
foster-brother, John of the Hough; 1 will abide 
by the comparison. Thou hast hoarded malice 
in thy heart from that day ; and now thou comest 
here to vomit it forth, as thou deemest, to my un- 
doing. But, be sure, caitiff, that I shall testify 


upon thy sconce hereafter; for I know thou art 
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A TOAD IN A HOLE. 


rogue enough to rob if thou canst, and fool 
enough to rob with so little discretion as to be 
easily detected; and even if my present staff be 
worn out, there be others in the woods; ergo—” 

“ Peace, Brother Nicodemus!” exclaimed the 
Abbot; “ Approach not a single pace nearer to 
the miller; neither do thou threaten nor brow- 
beat him, I enjoin thee.” 

“ Were it not for the reverence I owe to these 
who are round me, and my unwillingness to com- 
mit even so trifling a sin,” said Nicodemus, “ I 
would take this slanderous and ungrateful knave 
betwixt my finger and thumb, and drop him 
among the hungry eels of his own mill-stream. 1 
chafe apace: lay hands on me, brethren, for I 
wax wroth; and am sure, in these moods—so 
weak is man—to do mischief ere my humour 
subside.” 

“Speak on, miller,” said the Abbot; “ and 
thou Brother Nicodemus, give way to thine in- 
ward enemy, at thy peril.” 

“T will tell him, an’ you will hold him back and 
seize his staff,” said the miller—* how he and the 
roystering boatman of Frampton Ferry—” 

“My time is coming,” exclaimed Nicodemus, 
interrupting the miller; “ bid him withdraw, or 
he wili have a sore head at his supper.” 

“ They caroused and carolled,” said the mil- 
ler, “ with two travellers, like shrieking Jacks 
o’ the flagon, until—” 

“Lay hands on Nicodemus, all!” cried the 
Abbot, as the enraged friar strode towards the 
miller; “lay hands on the madman at once!” 

“Tt is too late,” said Nicodemus, drawing 
forth a cudgel from beneath his cioak ; “ do not 
hinder me now, for my black-thorn reverences 
not the heads of the whole fraternity of Fairoak. 
Hold off, I say!” exclaimed he, as several of his 
brethren roughly attempted to seize hirn: “ hold 
off, and mar me not in this mood ; or, to-day will, 
hereafter, be called the Feast of Blows. Nay, 
then, if you will not, I strike: may you be mark- 
ed, but not maimed !” The friar began to level a 
few of the most resolute of those about him as he 
spoke. “TI will deal lightly as my cudgel will let 
me,” pursued he: “I strike indiscriminately, and 
without malice, I protest. May blessings follow 
these blows! Brother Ulick, I grieve that you 
have thrust yourself within my reach. Look to 
the Abbot, some of ye—for, miserable me! I 
have laid him low. Man is weak, and this must 
be atoned for by fasting. Where isthe author of 
this mischief? Miller, where art thou?” 

Father Nicodemus continued to lay about 
him very lustily for several minutes; but, before 
he could deal with the miller as he wished, Friar 
Hugo’s brother, who was on the floor, caught 
him by the legs, and suddenly *threw him pros- 
trate. He was immediately overwhelmed by 
numbers, bound hand and foot, and cagried to 
his own cell; where he was closely confined, and 
most vigilantly watched, until the superiors of 
his order could be assembled. He was tried in 
the chamber which had been the scene of his 
exploits. The charge of having rudely raised 
his hand against the Abbot, and belaboured the 


« 


holy brotherhood, was fully proved; and, ere 
twenty-four hours had elapsed, Father Nicode- 
mus found himself enclosed, with a pitcher of 
water and a loaf, in a niche of a stone wall, in the 
lowest vault of Fairoak Abbey. 

He soon began to feel round him, in order to 
ascertain if there were any chance of escaping 
from the tomb to which he had been consigned. 
The walls were old, but tolerably sound: he con- 
sidered, howevér, that it was his duty to break 
out if he could; and he immediately determined 
on making an attempt. Putting his back to the 
wall, which had been built up to enclose him for 
ever from the world, and his feet against the 
opposite side of the niche, he strained every 
nerve to push one of them down. The old wall 
at length began to move: he reversed his posi- 
tion, and with his feet firmly planted against the 
new work, he made such a tremendous effort, 
that the ancient stones and mortar gave way be- 
hind him. The next moment he found himself 
lying on his back, with a quantity of rubbish 
about him, on the cold pavement of a vault, into 
which sufficient light glimmered, through a grat- 
ing, to enable him to ascertain that he was no 
longer in any part of Fairoak Abbey. 

The tongue-tied neighbours to whom Nicode- 
mus had alluded, when he broke silence at that 
meeting of his brethren which terminated so un- 
fortunately, were monks of the same order.as 


those of Fairoak Abbey ; among whom, about a © 


century and a half before the time of Nicodemus, 
such dissentions took place, that the heads of the 
order were compelled to interfere; and wnder 
their sanction and advice, two-and-twenty 
monks, who were desirous of following the fine 
example of the Arroasians of Saint Augustin— 
who neither wore linen nor ate flesh, and observ- 
ed a perpetual silence—seceded from the com- 
munity, and elected an Abbot of their own. The 
left wing of Fairoak Abbey was assigned to them 
for a residence, and the rents of a certain portion 
of its lands were set apart for their support. 
Their first care was to separate themselves, by 
stout walls, from all communication with their 
late brethren; and up to the days of Nicodemus, 
no friendly communication had taken place be- 
tween the Arroasian and its mother Abbey. 
Nicodemus had no doubt but that he was in 


one of the vaults of the silent monks. Inwmler 5” 


that he might not be recognised as a brotier 
Fairoak, he took off his black coat anil 

and even his cassock and rochet, and concealed 
them beneath a few stones, in a corner of the 
recess from which he had just liberated himself. 
With some difficulty, he #@ached the inhabited 
part of the buiding. After terrifying several of 
the Arroasians, by abruptly breaking upon their 
meditations, he at length found an old white 
cloak and hood, arrayed in which he took a seat 


at the table of the refectory ; and, to the amaze- . 


ment of the monks, silently helped himself to a 
portion of their frugal repast. The Supeffér of 
the community, by signs, requested him to state 
who and what he was; but Nicodemus, pointing 
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A TOAD IN A HOLE. 


wisely held his peace. The good friars knew not 
how to act: Nicodemus was suffered to enter 
into quiet possession of a vacant cell. He joined 
in their silent devotions, and actedin every re- 
spect as though he had been an Arroasian all his 
life. 

By degrees the good monks became reconcil- 
ed to his presence, and looked upon him asa 
brother. He behaved most discreetly for several 
months; but, at length, he became weary of 
bread, water, and silence; and, one evening, 
stole over the garden wall, resolving to have an 
eel-pie and some malmsey, spiced with a little 
jovial chat, in the company of his trusty friend, 
the boatman, at Frampton Ferry. His first care, 
on finding himself at large, was to go te the cop- 
pice of Fairoak, and cut a yard of good black- 
thorn, which he slung by a hazel gad to his gir- 
dle, but beneath his cassock. Resuming his path 
towards the Ferry, he strode on at a brisk rate 
for a few minutes; when, to his great dismay, 
he heard the sound of the bell which summon- 
ed the Arroasians to meet in the chapel of their 
Abbey. 

“ A murrain on thy noisy tongue!” exclaimed 
Nicodemus ; “on what emergency is thy tail 
tugged, to make thee yell at this unwonted hour ? 
There is a grievous penalty attached to the of- 
fence of quitting the walls, either, by day or by 
night; and as I am now deemed a true Arroa- 
sian, by Botolph, I stand here in jeopardy; for 
they will assuredly discover my absence. I will 
return at once, slink into my cell, and be found 
there.afflicted with a lethargy, when they come 
to search for me; or, if occasion serve, join my 
brethren boldly in the chapel.” 

The bell had scarcely ceased to toll, when Ni- 
codemus reached the garden-wall again. He 
clamboured over it, alighted safely on a heap of 
manure, and was immediately seized by half a 
score of the stoutest among the Arroasians. Un- 
luckily for Nicodemus, the Superior himself had 
seen a figure, in the costume of the Abbey, scal- 
ing the garden-wall, and he immediately ordered 
the bell to be rung, and a watch to be set, in 
order to take the offender in the fact, on his re- 
turn. The mode of administering justice among 
the Arroasians, was much more summary than in 
the Abbey of Fairoak.' Nicodemus was brought 
into the Superior’s cell, and divested of his cloak, 

is cassock was turned down from his belt, and 
’s-hide thong severely applied to his back, 
before he could recover himself from the sur- 
prise into which his sudden capture had thrown 
him. His wrath rose, not gradually as it did of 
old—but in a moment, under the pain and indig- 
nity of the throng, it mounted to its highest 
pitch. Breaking from those who were holding 
him, he plucked the blackthorn he had cut, from 
beneath his cassock, and without either benedic- 
tion or excuse, silently but severely belaboured 
all present, the Superior himself not excepted. 
When his rage and strength were somewhat ex- 
hausted, the prostrate brethren rallied a little, 
and with the aid of the remainder of the commu- 
nity, who came to their ae contrived 


to despoil Nicodemus of his staff, and to secure 
him from doing further mischief. 

The next morning, Nicodemus was stripped of 
his Arroasian habits; and, attired in nothing but 
the linen in which he had first appeared among 
the brethren, he was conducted, with very little 
ceremony, to the vaults beneath the Abbey. 
Every member of the community advanced to 
give him a parting embrace, and the Superior 
pointed with his finger to a recess in the wall. 
Nicodemus was immediately ushered into it, the 
wall was built up behind him, and once more he 
found himself entombed alive. 

“ But that I am not sostrange as I was of yore, 
after the lenten fare of my late brethren,” said 
Nicodemus, “ I should not be content to die thus, 
in a coffin of stones and mortar. What luck hast 
thou here, Nicodemus ?” continued the friar, as, 
poking about the floor of his narrow cell, he felt 
something like a garment, with his foot. “By 
rood and by rocket, mine own attire! the cloak 
and cossack, or | am much mistaken, which I 
left behind when I was last here; for surely 
these are my old quarters! I did not think to be 
twice tenant of this hole; but man is weak, and I 
was born to the bane of blackthorn. The lazy 
rogues found this niche ready-made by their 
hands; and, truth to say, they have walled me 
up like a workman. Ah, me! there is no soft 
place for me to bulge my back through now. 
Hope have I none; but I will betake me to my 
anthems, and, perchance, in due season, I may 
light upon some means of making egress.” 

Nicodemus had by this time, contrived to put 
on his cassock and cloak, which somewhat 
comforted his shivering body, and he forthwith 
began to chant his favourite anthem in sucha 
lusty tone, that he was faintly heard by the Fair- 
oak Abbey cellarman, and one of the friars who 
was in the vaults with him, selecting the ripest 
wines. On the alarm being given, a score of the 
brethren betook themselves to the vaults; and, 
with torches in their hands, searched every cor-, 
ner for the anthem-singer, but without success. 
At length the cellarman ventured to observe, 
that, in his opinion, the sounds came from the 
wall; and the colour left the cheeks of all as the 
recollection of Nicodemus flashed upon them. 
They gathered round the place where they had 
enclosed him, and soon felt satisfied that the aw- 
ful anthems was there more distinctly heard than 
in any other part of the vault. The whole fra- 
ternity soon assembled, and endeavoured to come 
to some resolution as to how they ought to act. 
With fear and trembling, Father Hugo’s brother 
moved that they should at once open the wall. 
This proposal was at first rejected with contempt, 
on account of the known stupidity of the person 
with whom it originated; but as no one ventured 
to sugggst anything, either better or worse, it 
was at last unanimously agreed to. With much 
solemnity, they proceeded to make a large open- 
ing in the wall. Ina few minutes, Father Nico- 
demus appeared before them, arrayed in his cloak 
and cassock, and not mitch leaner or less rosy 
than when wales they thought, an 
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SERENADE—AND THOU WERT FALSE. 


eternal adieu, nearly a year before. The friars 
shouted, “‘ A miracle! a miracle!” and Nicode- 
mus did not deem it by any means necessary 
to contradict them. “Ho, ho! brethren,’ ex- 
claimed he, “you are coming to do me jus- 
tice at last, are you? By faith and troth, 
but ye aretardy! Your consciences, methinks, 
might have urged you to enact this piece 
of good-fellowship some week or two ago. To 
dwell ten months and more in so dark and soli- 
tary a den, like a toad in a hole, is no child’s 
play. Let the man who doubts, assume my 
place and judge for himself. I ask no one to 
believe me on my bare word. You have wrouged 
me, brethren, much; but I forgive you, freely.” 


“ A miracle! a miracle!” again shouted the 
amazed monks. They most respectfully declin- 
ed the familiarities of Nicodemus: and 

still gazed on “him with profound awe, even after 
the most“incredulous among them were con- - 
vinced, by the celerity with which a venison 
pastry, flanked by a platter of brawn, and a capa- 
cious jack of Cyprus wine vanished before him, 
in the refectory, that he was truly their Brother 
Nicodemus, and sfill in the fiesh. 

Ere long, the jolly friar became Abbot of Fair- 
oak. He was dubbed a saint after his decease ; 
but as no miracles were ever wrought at his 
shrine, his name has since been stricken out of 


SERENADE. 
“ Star-light was meant for lovers.’ —L. E. L. 


Wake, love, wake, 
The stars are bright ; 
And on the lake, 
Is silver light; 
Wake, love, wake !—'tis just the hour, 
When cares are hush’d to rest : 
Leave sorrow’s withering power, 
On the couch that thou hast prest ; 
Come with me, 
To our lonely bower ; 
Come with me, 
Love's own hour! 
Wake, love, wake ! 
No envious eye, 
Our meeting bliss, 
Shall now descry : 
Wake, love, wake !—'tis bliss to roam, 
Beneath the starry skies, 
And leave behind, afflictions home, 
Where only sorrow lies; 
Come with me 
To the bower we twined, 
When heart with heart, 
Were first combined. 
Wake, love, wake! 
Affection’s chain, 
Is round our hearts, 
And will remain: . 
Wake, love !—no anguish shall sever the union, 
For such fond esteem never dies ; * 
With life our true spirits shall still hold communion, 
And then fly to rest in the skies! 
Then come with me 
To our lonely bower, 
Come, now with me, 
"Tis love's own hour ' 


From the New York American. 
AND THOU WERT PALE! 


Anp thou wert false! so let it be! 
If o’er that shrine of beauty rare, 
There bends uncheck’d a stranger’s knee; 
A stranger’s heart may worship there ! 


Thy wizard wreath is changing fast, 
As fades at eve the sunset sea ; 

And Memory, when it views the past, 
Must skip the page that tells of thee! 


I little thought when o’er thy heart, 
My Spirit poised her raptur’d wings; 

And trembling tried, with guileless art, 
To wake the music of its strings ; 


That every chord, where passion slept, 
An echo gave of heedless swell ;” 

That every string the Angel swept, 
Another's touch might wake as well ; 


That, like the lyre, which hangs alone, . 
Where summer winds are wont to play; 

"Twould yield to every breeze its tone, = 
Which o’er its bosom chanc’d to stray! 


Forget’st thou, in that stilly bower, 
Which drooping myrtles whisper’d o’er, 
The pledge we gave of glowing power, 
In token of the vow we swore ? 


When o’er thy yielding form I hung, 
And crav'd it for my spirit’s shrine ; 
And gather’d from thy trembling tongue, 
* The low response that seal’d thee mine ! 


And thou wert false !—so let it be! 
If o’er that shrine of beauty rare, 
There bend’st uncheck’d a stranger's knee— 
A stranger’s heart may worship there! 
West Point, Harr or THe Isue. 
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ANCIENT SUPERSTITION.~—-GALILEO.—MY EARLY DAYS. 


ANCIENT SUPERSTITION RESPECTING 


FELLING OAKS. 


In the Magna Britannia, eat, 


Account of the Hundred of Croydon, Says, 

historians take notice of two things in this eg 
which may not be convenient to us to omit, viz. 
a great wood called Norwood belonging to the 
archbishops, wherein was anciently a tree called 
the vicar’s oak, where four parishes met, as it 
were in a point. It is said to have consisted 
wholly of oaks, and among them was one that 
bore mistletoe, which some persons were so hardy 
as to cut for the gain of selling it to the apothe- 
caries of London, leaving a branch of it to sprout 
out ; but they proved unfortunate after it, for one 
of them fell lame, and others lost aneye. At 
length in the year 1678, a certain man, notwith- 
standing he was warned against it, upon the 
account of what others had suffered, adventured 
to cut the tree down, and he soon after broke his 
leg. To fell oaks hath long been counted fatal, 
and such as believe it produce the instance of 
the Earl of Winchelsea, who having felled a 
curious grove of oaks, soon after found his count- 
ess dead in her bed suddenly, and his eldest son, 
the Lord Maidstone, was killed at sea by a can- 
non ball.” 


GALILEO. 


Scnuerner, a German Jesuit, envious of the 
great reputation of the Florentine philosopher, 
with whom he had in vain disputed the discovery 
of the sun, lodged an information against him be- 
fore the inquisition of Rome, in the year 1615. 
That tribunal, in 1611, had fulminated a decree 
against the opinion of Copernicus, in which they 
asserted it to be absolutely contrary to the Holy 
Scriptures. Galileo, whose talents they respect- 
ed, while they attacked his ideas, was only en- 
joined, at first, to desist from supporting his sys- 
tem, either by word or writing. He promised 
implicit obedience, and kept his word till the 
year 1632, when, having published.his * Dialogues 
on the Ptolemaic and Copernican System,” in 
order to establish his opinion of the motion of the 
earth round the sun, he was again cited before 
the Holy Office. He appeared there with all the 

pierce of conviction. He was reminded of 
promises; it was pretended that he made a 
bad defence; and he was condemned, by a decree 
signed by seven cardinals, to be confined in the 
prison of the inquisition, and to repeat the seven 
penitential psalms once a week, as a relapsed 
heretic. His crime was, “the having taught a 
system, absurd and false in good philosophy, and 
erroneous with respect to the faith of the church, 
being expressly contrary to the Holy Scrip- 
tures.” Galileo, at the age of seventy years, im- 
plored pardon for having maintained a truth, and 
abjured it on his knees, and with his hands upon 
the Gospel, as an absurdity, and an heresy. 
“ Corde sincero,” said he, “ et fide non ficta, ab- 


juro, maledico, et detestor, supra-dictos errores 
et hereses.” But the instant he rose up, im- 
pelled by the remorse of having taken a false 
oath, with downcast eyes, he stamped upon the 
ground, and said, “ E pur si muove: it certainly 
moves.” The cardinal inquisitors, however, con- 
tent with his submission, sent him back to Tus- 
cany, where he had a kind of prison, near Flo- 
rence, in the little town of Arcetri and its terri- 
tory. ‘ We may see, from the example of Ga- 
lileo,” says an eminent Roman Catholic writer, 
“to what excesses the most respectable bodies 
are capable of being carried, even with regard 
to the greatest men, when they are blinded by 
their prejudices, and presume to decide upon 
subjects which they do not understand, and to the 
discussion of which they are not competent.” 


MY EARLY DAYS. 


AN EXTRACT. 


Havine arrived at what was considered a suit- 
able age, I made my appearance with eighty-two 
others at Cambridge, as a candidate for admission 
to the literary arena. In the course of my exa- 
mination in Greek, which branch was conducted 
by the professor of theology, with his usual abi- 
lity, I came to the phrase, in Anacreon, “ ugron 
udor,” which I translated meisture, but the 
learned professor immediately corrected me by 
substituting “ wet water.” I felt a strong incli- 
nation to ask if the astute professor’s researches 
in antiquity had made him acquainted with any 
species of water that was not wet; but checked 
myself, and was passed to the professor of mathe- 
matics, who asked me abruptly, “how much is 
twice two?” to which I answered, after some 
hesitation, “four.” Question second followed 
like a flash of lightning, “how do you prove 
that?” This was what cocknies call a “ settler.” 
After pondering some time, I was obliged to 
“ give it up,” and was told, that “twice two 
made four by the repeated addition of one!” 
Upon hearing this unexpected elucidation of one 
of the mysteries of mathematics, I felt an embryo 
grin distorting the muscles of my countenance. 
If, however, I was startled by the new ideas I 
had received in the outset, I was again sorely 
puzzled at some of the recitations. While the 
class were struggling through the Abbe Millot’s 
Universal History, the tutor asked one day, “ did 
Cato die?” to which the student, after hastily 
counting the centuries that had elapsed since the 
time of Julius Cesar, and finding it amounted to 
about nineteen, answered boldly, “ yes, sir’— 
taking it for granted that such a staunch friend 
of republics as Cato, would, if he were alive, 
have emigrated to the United States, and taken 
an active part in politics—but it seems he was 
clean wrong,” for theyprofound and accurate 
tutor immediately in dim with “ no, he 
did not, he killed hi 
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DECEIVING AND DECEIVED. 


For the Lady’s Book, 
DECEIVING ANB ERCEIVED. 


A DRAMA I” omer. 


DRAMATIS PBRSOVAB. 


Lorp 
Groree 
SKULKER. 

Wison. 


Servant. 


Eprra. 
CHRISTINE. 


Scene—A Garden. On the right, a house with a door opening on the Stage. On the left, an elegant pavilion with a door 
and window—the window closed by a Venitian blind. In the buck-ground, a hedge, trees, &c., through which is seen the wall 


of an enclosure. 


WILSON ENTERS FROM THE HOUSE, FOLLOWED BY CHRISTINE. 


Christine. No, Mr. Wilson, I will live no 
longer in this way. You are Sir Charles’ man of 
confidence—you know all his secrets: speak, 
then, I conjure you. 

Wilson. But Christine— 

Christine. I believed I had found a friend and 
protector for my dear Edith. It’s all my own 
fault. Why did I act so indiscreetly ? I did every 
thing with the best intentions in the world; and 
now I find I have been deceived. 

Wilson. Come, come, dame Christine, be a 
little calm. Can you suspect my master of any 
thing dishonourable ? 

Christine. Why then all this mystery? What 
means his repeated absences—his frequent jour- 
neys to London? 

Wilson. (Carelessly) I know nothing of his 
concerns. 

Christine. And this house, in which he has shut 
us up with so much care—Edith and me—why 
has he chosen this place—the most isolated spot in 
the whole county of Essex? Here have we been 
for six months, and seen nobody but him and his 
men. Tell me, what is the meaning of this pre- 
caution ? 

Wilson. I can’t say. 

Christine. “ I can’t say”—always the same an- 
swer. You can tell me then,I suppose, what 
was in the package you have just given to Edith? 

Wilson. Yes, it was a present from my master 
to Miss Edith. 

Christine. With a letter? (anxiously.) 

Wilson. I saw none. 

Christine. No! but he certainly must have 
written (with irony); and that picture which you 
just now placed in the pavilion, conceals, proba- 
bly, some great secret ! 

Wilson. (With an air of indifference) No, none 
in the least. It is a portrait—you saw that it was 
covered. Sir Charles expressly commanded that 
it should not be touched before his arrival: so, 
as you regard his resentment, let no one enter 
the pavilion. 

Christine. More.mystery? 

Wilson. Come, come, Christine, keep up a 


good heart; in time Shall kriow all. In the 
mean commands, you 
>. 


know my zeal—and, above all, my discretion. 
Good day, Christine. 

Christine. Insupportable old fool! 
close as wax—there’s nothing to be got out of 
him. I suspect more and more the honesty of 
this Sir Charles’ intentions towards Edith. Dear 
girl, though she was secretly confided to me, and 
I know not her parents, I love her as if she 
my own child. Why did I listen to the pro 
of Sir Charles Belton, an unknown ? Why did 
I accept his protection? Heavens! if this tender 
friendship should be only a pretext to conceal 
some horrid design !—I tremble to think of it; 
and it would be cruel to discover my suspicions 
to my ingenuous, unsuspecting Edith. No, I’ll 
wait for further proofs before I uselessly alarm 
her. Ah! here she comes. 


Enter Epirn, rrom THe Hovse. 


Edith. Christine! ah! my dear nurse, (em- 
bracing her) I’ve been looking for you all over 
the house. I am in such trouble—in such spirits— 
(smiling.) 

Christine. Why, what has happened to alarm 
you, dear child? 

Edith. Oh, nothing to alarm me, dear nurse; 
but I have so many things to tell you, I don’t 
know how to commence. Here has Wilson 
brought me, I know not how many things—bon- 
nets, dresses, caps— 

Christine. (With concern) From Sir Charles? 

Edith. Can you ask such a question? he isso 
good and so kind; and, nurse, I found in a little 
red morocco box, a necklace and a diam 
head-dress. 

Christine. Diamonds! 

Edith. Yes, really: I dare say you never saw 
any jewellery half so beautiful. 

Christine. Poor child, she is lost !—(aside.) 

Edith. Now, don’t this generosity of Sir 
Charles astonish you ? 

Christine. (With concern) Not in the least, 
my child; but I am concerned to know what-are, 
his projects. 

Edith. His projects! they are charming: he 
has told me every thing. You do not know them 
then ? 

Christine. How! has he confided themto you ? 
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DECEIVING AND DECEIVED. 


Edith. Yes, that he has. He says he has his 
reasons for not permitting us to see company, 
and for fear I should become lonesomegas. am 
fond of music and have a taste for painting, he i 
going to send me from London, a piafio, a ‘harp, 
books, paints, and every thing that can amuse 
me; but what is better than all nurse, he is going 
to instruct me himself in painting. O! how happy 
shall I be to have him for my instructor, to see 
him always near me. 

Christine. (Disturbed) You love him then? 
Edith. (Smiling) To be sure I do. Has he = 
not often told me 1 ought to love him, as he was 
the only protector I had in the world. 

Christine. Artless creature! (Aside). I know 
Sir Charles is yet young and handsome—— 
Edith. No, not so young nurse, for he must be 
at least thirty-six; and then, his looks are often 
80 severe and sad, that—— 

Christine. (Aside) I perceive at least, love is 
not always blind. 

Edith. But when he fixes his eyes on me—O! 
I wish I could only describe his look—I know not 
how it is, but at such times I feel— 

Christine. Troubled—agitated ? 

Raith. No: a sentiment of respect, of tender- 
ness— 

Christine. I hope you never told him so? 
Edith. I have told him—(stopping) O, nurse, 
1 forgot to tell you of something that has just 
happened. (Bashfully). 

Christine. Well, my child ? 

Edith. (Embarrassed) A very singular adven- 
ture, indeed. I’m almost ashamed to tell you 
though ; but you'll not be angry with me J know. 
I had opened the lattice of the little saloon to 
get a better look at Sir Charles’ presents, when 
all at once—now don’t look cross, nurse—I saw 
in the walk that borders the park, a young man— 
“Christine. A young man! 

Edith. He had his eyes directed another way; 
but happening to turn, he saw and saluted me; 
and as I went to close the lattice—I know not 
how it was—my handkerchief fell from -my hand 
at his feet. 

Christine. At his feet! 

Edith. Yes; he picked it up and would have 
spoken to me; but I hastily closed the window 
and ran hither. 

Christine. It is very impertinent in men to 
salute people they don’t know. 

Edith. (Embarrassed) No, he was not in the 
wrong, nurse—we have seen am other before— 
Christine. How ? 

Edith. Yes; two or three times, when we 
lived on the borders of Scotland, where Sir 
Charles found us when he came to bring us to 
this spot. 

Christine. But you are not sure it was the 
same, you only had a glance at him, and may be 
mistaken. 

Edith. Oh, no, nurse, 1 should know him 
among a thousand. 

Christine. (Aside) Heaven protect us! behold 
her between two designing wretches! (Affecting 


handkerchief lost; but for this young man, I hope, 
he will not again have the audacity to—— 

Darnley. (Appearing above the wall at the 

bottom of the stage). Ladies—hist! hist! (in a 
low voice). 

Edith. (Perceiving him) Ah! 

Christine. What's the matter ? 

Darnley. Don’t be alarmed, this handker- 
chief— 

Edith. He here! 

Christine. Edith, what alarms you? 

Darnley. (Springing over the wall, and ran- 
ning to Edith) A thousand pardons, ladies, for 
entering without being announced, and in so 
strange and unceremonious a manner. I havea 
restitution to make—(Presenting handkerchief 
and bowing)—or, I should not have dared to in- 
trude upon your privacy. 

Christine. (Taking the handkerchief) Yes, it 
is mine. I thank you, Sir, for your trouble. 

Darnley. (A little disconcerted) Yours! 

Edith. How can you say so, nurse—(Aside 
to Christine). 

Christine. (Low to her) Peace!—(To Darnley). 
Now, Sir, that you have executed your business, 
den’t let us detain you any longer. 

Darnley. Be under no apprehensions good 
madam; I amin nohurry. (Looking fondly upon 
Edith). 

Christine. O Lord, lord! how he looks at her. 
(Aside). Allow me, Sir, to show you the gate. 

Darnley. Don’t trouble yourself, ma’am. 

Christine. But Sir, your business. 

Darnley. Partly is finished, I allow; but I 
also came hither on other matters (Looking at 
Edith). I have an important secret to commu- 
nicate to the inhabitants of this mansion. 

Christine. (Eagerly) I will hear it immediately. 
(To Edith) Go in my child. 

Edith. But, nurse— 

Christine. Go in, child, I will be with you 
directly. 

Edith. You know, nurse, I never conceal any 
thing from you (Low to Christine). I declare, 
nurse, you grow quite unkind. 

Darnley, Allow her to remain, my communi- 
cation is intended for both. ~ 

Christine. I must know first the nature of it. 
So, get you in my child. 

Edith. Well, I’m going, nurse. (Aside, as she 
goes out) Well, now, I should like to know 
above all things, what he can have to say to 
her. (Exit. 

Darnley. (Aside) So, fairly established. 

Christine. And now, Sir, for the secret. 

Darnley. Softly—No noise I coujure you. 

Christine. Now then to know what has brought 
you hither. 

Darnley. 1 come to save you. 

Christine. To save us! 

Darnley. You are standing on the edge of a 


precipice. 

Christine. Ha! what do you mean? In 
danger ! 

Darnley. Yes. I had my information in the 


tranquillity). Well, well, my child, it is only a 


neighbouring village. \I know your ward is the 
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loveliest and most amiable of captives; that you 
are both under the guard of a species of 
dragon, who keeps you here for his own vile 


— 

Christine. How! do you believe that Sir 

Charles Belton— 

Darnley. Sir Charles Belton! You are de- 
ceived—that is. not his name. 

Christine. (Alarmed) What then is it? 

Darnley. Of his true name [ am ignorant; 
but I suspect that he is some nobleman of distin- 
guished rank: his brilliant equipage, his numer- 
ous servants, and above all, his frequent journies 
to London, confirm this suspicion. Some say 
that he has confined your ward here for the pur- 
pose of forcing her to marry him; but othérs, 
who know the world better, suppose that he has 
less generous views concerning the charming 
Edith; for myself, believing you two victims of 
a scoundrel, I have hastened hither to offer my 
services to release you from the hands of a heart- 
less villain. 

Christine. (Troubled) A feigned name! a no- 
bleman! My suspicions are verified! Perhaps 
Heaven has sent you to save us. 

Darnley. Think so, and 1 am happy. 

Christine. I know not how to trust you. You 
may only deliver us from our present. bondage 
to effect your own purposes. If I wrong you, 
forgive me. Experience has taught me wisdom; 
had I early been more wise I would have avoided 
the gulf that yawns to receive my poor Edith. 
No, Sir, I cannot trust in protestations that per- 
haps conceal intentions— 

Darnley. Themost pure, I swear by Heaven, 
that ever animated the heart of man! Could I 
have others in knowing the adorable Edith? Six 
months since, you quitted the cottage you inha- 
bited on the borders of Scotland, and I have been 
wretched ever since—living, but ‘not existing. 
1 have run over all England and Scotland in 
search of Edith; but not to inveigle her. I would 
die rather than harbour a thought unworthy her 
purity; my only ambition is to consecrate my 
life to her; to merit her esteem and tenderness 
—to offer her my hand and fortune. 

Christine. Good young man! Yes, I believe 
you are sincere—ygur manner, the warmth of 
your language, convince me that you are; and I 
am ready to confide in you. Sir Charles has 
never spoken of marriage—never so much as 
hinted at it;—but before I proceed it is necessary 
that I know something more of my confidant. 

Darnley. It is proper you should. I have 
no secrets from my friends. My name is George 
Darnley, Captain in the Guards; a fortune 
independent, and great expectations—with more 
money than wit, and more impudence than 
modesty. I am only heir of one of the richest 
peers of the realm, without counting a crowd of 
antiquated aunts, and valetudinarian cousins, 
whom I don’t know; but who have a great re- 
spect for me. I will not deny, good Christine, 
that I have been a little dissipated; as what youth 
is not; but notwithstanding the example of a 
perverse corrupt I have never been 


om 


guilty of am act that could sully my name with 
dishonour. 
. Christine. I believe you are what you seem; 


in gtéat need of it. 

Darnley. 1am overjoyed at your confidence; 
but pray tell me the cause of your being here. 

Christine. Very willingly. You must know, 
then, I was married rather late in life—— 

Darnley. (Impatiently) It is not that— 

Christine. To a farmer who occupied a small 
cottage on the frontiers of Scotland. 

Darnley. But— . 

Christine. And ebout two years after our mar 
riage my poor man died, and—— 

Darnley. Ali that’s very well, heb (Impa- 
tiently). 

Christine. How, Sir! very well? on the con- 
trary, it was the worst bereavement that—— 

Darnley. No doubt—no doubt—I didn’t mean 
to say that; but tell me of Edith—she was con- 
fided to you— 

Christine. At the age of two years. 

Darnley. And her parents? 


ee Sir, I will-accept your assistance; for we 


Christine. I have never seen. A letterina. 


female's writing was put into my hands with the 
dear infant, recommending her to my care, and 
charging me to bestow unremitting attention 
upon her. Every year f received a letter re- 
peating the same command, and enclosing bank- 
bills to a considerable amount; but six months 
ago, a stranger introduced himself to me—it 
was Sir Charles Belton; and said he came to 
take us with him. 

Darnley. With him! and did you consent? . 

Christine. How could I do otherwise. He 
showed me a letter in the same hand as those I 
had before repeived, ordering me to.chey hiss 
every thing. 

Darnley. He must have deceived the parents 
of Edith. 

Christine. So I now fear: but what would 
you have done in my place ? 

Darnley. I would have done—I would have 
refused by all means. 

Christine. How could I suspect one who had 
the air of a protector, the most kind and tender? 

. I dare say; the villain! and I doubt 

not loaded Edith with attentions—made her pre- 
sents—flattered and caressed her.. Christine, 
Sir Charles Belton is a libertine. 

Christine. A libertine? 


. Darnley. Yes; “tis to vidiato hor mind 


has placed her in this habitation, embellished 
with all that opulence can purchase, to intoxicate 
her with splendour, that he may make her an 
easy prey. It is necessary that you put the un- 
sophisticated Edith on her guard—acquaint her 
with the danger. 

Christine. No, no, her age, her ignorance of 
the world, demand that we use some other means 
to preserve her from the snares of this wretch, 
Sir Charles. 

Darnley. Then hasten to quit this spot imme- 
diately. 

Christine. It is my intention. You will aid me 
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to save my dear Edith. Listen to me: remain 
concealed in the village, and on the first favour- 
able — will let you know when you are 


yo No, I would do better to 
here and profit by circumstances. eT 

Christine. Not for the world. You do not 
know Sir Charles—he is a violent and passionate 
man; and if you should meet here—— Hark! 
what noise is that—it is a carriage in the avenue. 
It is his as 1 live—Yes, it is himself. 

Darnley. Sir Charles! 

Christine. Yes; I did not expect him to-day— 
Quick, quick, save yourself. 

. (Running to the back of the stage) 
Over the wall. I'll go as I came. 

Christine. No, no, do not climb the wall—his 
coachman—his men will see you and raise the 
alarm. Some other way—save yourself I con- 
jure you. 

Darnley. Egad, ma’am, that’s easier said than 
done, I fear. 

Christine. By that way—no, no, the gardener 
is there—this way—no; stop, he will come that 
path. (Darnley running from one side of the 
stage to the other). 
® Darniey. Allow me to leap the wall, ma’am, 
I see no other way. 

Lord Sacksville. (W Tthout) Christine! 

Christine. I'm called. ‘Tis impossible to 
evade him—ah! the pavilion, quick. Get into 
it; but on your life don’t touch any thing, don’t 
stir, and above all not a word. (She opens the 
pavilion and heenters it). While he is at dinner 
I'll find means to escape, and set you free with- 
out being observed. Lord! lord! I tremble and 
freeze allover. If he should be discovered! A 
young man concealed near Edith! 1 have done 
all for the best; but 1 fear the consequences. 
Would to Heaven I had never seen this wicked, 
wicked world! (Exit. 


Enter DaRNLEY, CAUTIOUSLY FROM THE PaviLion. 


Darnley. All’s quiet. I don’t half like my 
situation; and notwithstanding the injunctions of 
the good kind-hearted Duenna,I fancy the best 
thing 1 can do, is to endeavour to make my 
escape. I’m without arms, and if discovered, 
there’s no telling what ruffianly act the resent- 
ment of this Sir Charles Belton, may prompt him 
to-perpetrate. Hark! I hear footsteps. I must 
back to my concealment. (Retires into the pa- 
vilion). 


Enter Lorp SacksviL_e anp 


Sacksville. What disturbs you, Christine, y: 
appear agitated ? 

Christine. Nothing, Sir Charles, nothing: A 
slight head ache, that’s all. 

Sacksville. I am glad to hear you say so. I 
was apprehensive you had some distressing intel- 
ligence to communicate. You must have many 
things to tell me after two days absence from my 
dear Edith. Say, how has she been since our 


separation? Is there any thing for which she 
has expressed a wish? Speak; you know how 
anxious I am to learn her desires and to gratify 
them. 

Christine. (Looking anxiously towards the 
pavilion) How will he escape. (Aside). 

Sacksville. You are not attending to what I 
say, Christine. 

Christine. Oh yes, Sir. 
that is—I— 


Enter Servant. 


Servant. Sir Charles, there is a man without 
who desires to speak with you. 

Sacksville. With me! What can he want? 
Admit him. [Ezit Servant. 

Christine. Wont you see bim in the drawing- 
room, Sir Charles ? ? 

Lord Sacksville. No; this place will do well 
enough. I see him approaching. (Turns up the 
stage, his back towards the pavilion). 

Darnley. (Opening the blinds of the pavilion) 
Is the coast clear ? Can 1 come out? 

Christine. (Quickly, and closing the blinds) - 
No: Don’t stir for your life. 


ExtTer SKULEER. 


Lord Sacksville. (Coming forward) Your bu- 
siness, Sir ? 

Skulker. (Saluting him) Is it Sir Charles Bel- 
ton I have the honour of addressing? 

Lord Sacksville. Himself; and you Sir, I take 
it, are an officer of the law. 

Skulker. Yes, Sir, at your service, Richard 
Skulker, high constable of the county as you 
may read in this paper; (Showing paper)—and I 
come to examine your house. 

Lord Sacksville. What do you mean, Sir, dare 
you jest with me? Examine my house ? 

Skulker. In all parts—halls, saloons, kitchens, 
chambers, closets, presses, cellars, vaults, stables, 
granaries, and dependencies ; | flatter myself you 
will not offer any resistance. 

Christine. What can all this mean? (Aside), 

Lord Sacksville. Resistance! 

Skulker. Don’t be concerned, Sir; it is a 
measure to which every one in the county 
must, sometimes, submit. When we seek an 
offender of the laws, who flies from justice, house- 
keepers make no objection. 

Lord Sacksville. (Smiling) I comprehend. I 
shall always be the first to obey the laws; but 
living distinct from the other part of the village, 
and having no acquaintance here, your search 
I think would be unnecessary. 

Skulker. I don’t know that, Sir. There are 
no men half so dangerous as those who live se- 
cluded. They never speak what they think. In 
short, Sir, you are suspected —— 

Lord Sacksville. (Angrily) Of what, Sirrah? 

Skulker. Of having given shelter to a young 
man, a fugitive from justice, of whom I am in 
search. 

Lord Sacksville. A young man! and what is 
his crime? 
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Skulker. Strange! unheard of! He has had 
the audacity to fight with the cousin of the Lord 
Chancellor, and what is more insolent, of dan- 
gerously wounding him—Yes, the cousin -of the 
Lord Chancellor! there are men, however, who 
respect no rank or condition, and the culprit we 
seek is one of those. 


Lord Sacksviile. I see how it is. My retired” 


manner of living leads the curious villagers 
to regard me with an eye of suspicion. The 
avowal to you, Sir, of my name, will convince 
you, you have nothing to feav from me. 

Christine. (Aside) Now at length 1 shall know 
his true name. 

Lord Sacksville. Listen. ( Whispers to Skul- 
ker.) 

Skulker. (With the most profound respect) Is 
it possible! The intimate friend of the Lord 
Chancellor, one—— 

Lord Sacksville. (Beckoning him to say no 
more) Enough. 

Skulker. (Bowing to the Thousand 


pardons, my Lord, if I doubted for’ an instant” 


your loyalty. I know I am a great fool some 
times, but it is said in my orders—— 

Lord Sacksville. Now, Sir, you may do your 
duty, and search my house from top to bottom. 

Skulker. Your pardon, my Lord, with a man 
like you—— 

Lord Sacksville. But since the measure is 
genera]—— 

Skulker. General—general—that is among a 
certain class; but justice ought to know to whom 
she speaks. You assure me, my Lord, that you 
have not given shelter to the culprit? 

Lortl Sacksville. 1 do. 

Skulker. Your word is quite sufficient. I go 
now to continue my search with the same im- 
partiality. All I ask of your lordship is, if you 
hear any thing of our man, that you would let me 
know immediately. I am to be found at the sign 
of the Golden Eagle, at the entrance of the vil- 
lage, just a stone’s throw from this place. 

Lord Sacksville. I shall remember. 

Skulker. If your lordship should have occasion 
for my aid at any time, I shall be happy to serve 
you. Do not forget my Lord, the Golden Eagle, 
first door, left side, as you enter—Your lordship’s 
most obedient, most devoted, and very humble 
servant, to command. (Exit. 

Lord Sacksville. Now, this tedious fellow is 
gone, tell me, for I would not ask before Edith, 
has any one been here this morning ? 

Christine. What, Sir. (Troubled). 

Lord Sackeville. I ask you has any one been 
here to-day ? 

Christine. He knows all, I’m afraid. (Aside). 
I believe not, Sir—however— 

Lord Sacksville. Well? 

Christine. (Embarrassed) As Miss Edith was 
at the window, a young man— 

Lord Sacksville. (Angrily) How! a young 
man! 

Christine. Jealous, as I live. (Aside). Yes, 
Sir, in the path-way that borders the park. She 
saw him as she was looking from the window; 


he saluted her very respectfully, and that was 
all. 

Lord Sacksville. A respectful salutation, well 
there was no great harm in that. She has seen 


other? 
Christine. No, Sir, on my honour. 
Lord Sacksville. Nor received any letters ? 
. Christine. None. 
ing? 
Christine. Yes, Sir. 
Lord Sacksville. (Going towards the pavilion) 
I will see if he has followed my instructions. 
Christine. Yes, Sir, he placed the covered 
picture in the pavilion. No one has touched it, 
I assure you. 


hope, not indifferent to Edith. 

Christine. That's himself, I suppose. (Aside). 

Lord Sacksville. Vl see if he has placed it 
according to my directions. 

Christine. (Trembling) It's right, you may 
depend upon it, Sir. 

Lord Sacksville. 1 (Goes 
into the pavilion). 


bloodshed. 

Lord Sacksviile. (In the pavilion) Follow me 
instantly, Sir. 

Christine. Here they come, Whither, whither 
shall I run for succour ? 


Ester Lorp Sacksvitte DaRNLEY FROM THE Pa- 
VILION. 


Lord Sacksville. Come, Sir, explain this au- 
dacity. (Recognising him) What do I see— 
Darnley ? 


Darnley. 1s it you? (Bowing). . 

Christine. Come, they know each other; 
things are not so bad as I had thought for.— 
(Aside). 

Lord Sacksville. Christine, leave us. (As she 
is retiring, Darnley beckons to her to be discreet, 
she nods assent.) 

Christine. Positively, this place is bewitched. 

(Exit. 

Lord Sacksville. Bo, Sir, #16 you: I was far 
from expecting to find you here. Tell me what 
has brought you hither ? 

Darnley. Chance, chance alone, I assure you, 
dear uncle. I was | ignorant that this house was 


your’s. 


only known here by the name of Belton, you 
will oblige me by not them. 


do you from your regiment? 

Darnley. 1 obtained a furlough to visit you. 
Lord Sacksville. But you knew not that I was 
here! 

Darnley. Caught, by Jupiter! (Aside). I 
knew that certainly, but— 

Lord Sacksville. But what, Sir? It appears to 
me that you find it difficult to give an account or 


yourself. 


Lord Sacksville. It is the portrait of one, I - 


Christine. All is discovered. 


Lord Sacksville. I well believe it; as I am”. 
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. What in the name of perplexity 
shall I say now-—I have it—this duel—the young 
man they pursue—a good idea. (Aside). 

Lord Sacksville. Well, Sir, why don’t you 
? 


Darnley. (Affecting embarrassment) Uncle— 


if I dare— (Aside). I run-a great risk; but here 
goes. I hardly dare avow it. I am forced to 
conceal myself, Sir. 
Lord Sacksville. To conceal yourself! 
Darnley. Yes, my dear uncle, in consequence 
of a dispute with a cousin of the Lord Chancellor. 
Lord Sacksville. A duel between you, I sup- 


pose. 

Darnley. Yes; and I have wounded him, I 
fear, beyond recovery. 

Lord Sacksville. So bad! Do you know that 
they are searching for you every where. 

Darnley. 1 learned it but a little while sifce. 
I was flying from pursuit, when I heard the offi- 
cers of justice at my heels; I sprang over this 
wall and concealed myself in the first place I 
found, which was this pavilion. I was far from 
thinking my happy stars had placed me under 
the protection of the best of uncles. 

Lord Sacksville. And I have just sworn that 

ad given harbour to no one. What impru- 
dence to fight with a relation of the Lord Chan- 
cellor. 

Darnley. There was no way of avoiding it, 
dear uncle. 


Lord Sacksville. But what was the cause of | 


your dispute ? 

Darnley. The cause? oh! a very natural one 
—he pretended that—on the subject—I can’t re- 
collect precisely the cause ; but I know I replied 
with spirit—he grew angry—and—and—I don’t 
know exactly what expression I made use of ; 
but he said I had insulted him and all that—and 
so—you know the usual wey of 
affairs. , 

Lord Sacksvilie. I see that you are still trou- 
bled; for your recital is not very clear. Where 
was he wounded ? 

Darnley. Wounded! In the breasi—in the 
breast—a confounded unlucky shot for me. I 
only wished to wing’ him to teach him better 
manners, but chance directed the ball differ- 
ently. 

Lord Sacksville. Unfortunate renconter! 
but there’s no time to lose. I'll run and give 
orders to admit no one, and post my men on the 
watch, and have a horse prepared, in case 
you should be discovered. First, I'll take a 
turn round the park, that I may be assured the 
meddling officer that was here just now is not 


lion, and be sure not to speak to any body, till I 
return, when we will contrive some means to 
settle this disagreeable business. O! George! 


George! how could you be so rash! (Exit. 
Darnley. Excellent! fairly installed, by Ju- 

piter! Egad, that young man, whoever he is, was 

wounded very apropos for me. Ha! ha! I didn’t 


think I could so easily dupe so sly a fox as my 
uncle! So, he is the Sir Charles Belton, the be- 
trayer of innocence, after all; but I'll save the 
lovely Edith though it cost me my life. Here - 
she comes. 

Exter Epitn rrom THe Hovse. 

Edith. (Not seeing Darnley) I'm tired of 
waiting for Sir Charles. I wonder what keeps 
him so long fromme. (Seeing Darnley) How 
Sir! yor: still here! 

Darzuley. Yes, charming Edith, I have waited 
for this moment with impatience. 1 have many 
things to say to you. 

Edith, Sir Charles? 

Darnley. Nay, fear him not, he is acting sen- 
tinel. I have taken the best precautions to pre- 
vent surprise. Before I speak of my hopes—my 
love, dear Edith, I ought to tell you—but I fear 
to explain myself, lest in destroying your appa- 
rent security, I trouble your peace of mind. 

Edith. O heavens! has any thing unfortunate 
happened to Sir Charles ? 

Darnley. Nothing, be assured. 

Edith. He is, perhaps, angry with me? 

Darniey. It is not that, dear Edith. 

Edith. What then have I to fear? 

Darnley. Every thing, if you will not trust to 
me. Learn that the greatest danger menaces 
you. 

Edith. Me! I will then run to Sir Charles; 
he is my protector, my friend ; he will shield me 
from every harm. 

Darnley. Always Sir Charles! To fly to him 
— only be to increase your danger—he is 

ing measures to c ou off—to us. 
dear Edith. 

Edith. Do you believe so! 

Darnley. 1 am certain of it. It is against his 
will that I remain here; I have had to take con- 
siderable pains to assure him that my presence 
in this place was merely the effect of chance. 
Believe me, Edith, you ought to fear him above 


all mankind. 


- Edith. Him! Sir Charles, who is always so 


kind and affectionate to me—fear him? 

Darnley. Yes; for I am certain he loves you. 

Edith. Loves me. (Smiling) Oh yes! I’m cer- 
tain he does; for he has told me soa hundred 
times. 

Darniey. It is that should make you tremble; 
but Christine and I will protect you. 

Edith. Christine! 

Darnley. Yes; all I require of you, is, not to 
betray us, and that before Sir Charles, you will 
appear not to know me. 

Edith. Here he comes. . 

Darnley. Confusion! (Aside.) 

Enter Lorp Sacksvitis. 

Lord Sacksville. (Without seeing them) I have 
given my orders, and searched the park—all is 
safe I find, now—(Discovers them) Ah! (To 


Darnley) I thought I had left you alone. 
Darniey. 1 was just retiring when I saw this 
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Darnley. Good, kind uncle! 
—— Lord Sacksville. Here, retire into the pavi- 
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lovely creature—I was far from expecting so 
ble a surprise, I assure you. 

Edith. (Taking the hand of Lord Sacksville) 
I heard your voice in the garden here, and run- 
ning to meet you, found this gentleman. 

Darnley. And then we commenced talking 
about the weather, gardening—the late raias, and 
the great thunder storm, and all that-— 

Edith. (Aside) I declare he fibs as much as 
Christine. 

Lord Sacksvillé. Edith, my dear, I would in- 
troduce this young man to you as my Nephew— 
a wild—— 

Darnley. One of the best natured fellows i in 
the world, ma’am. 

Edith. Your nephew! there is, indeed, a re- 
semblance between you. 

Lord Sacksville. (Aside) I'll be sworn it’s not 
the first time they have seen each other. How 
they are troubled. I am sorry that his visit is 
owing to so unfortunate an affair. 

Edith. What Sir? 

Lord Sacksville. A duel, my dear. He has 
fled hither for safety, and if discovered— 

Edith. Oh! what will become of him. 

Darnley. ‘Be tranquil, ma’am. There is not 
the least danger; and if there was, the interest 
you take in my situation— 

Lord Sacksville. Come, come, George, you 
think too lightly of this business; it is a very 
grave affair, and I am pot without disquietude. 
Oh, I had like to have forgot. I have to-day’s 
Gazette—Let me see—(Looking over a newspa- 
per)—Yes; here’s the whole account of the duel. 

Darniey. I dare say. Editors find out every 
thing. (Commences talking to Edith). 

Lord Sacksviile. (Looking at the papers) The 
king is highly offended and has interested him- 
self in the affair—the Lord Chancellor is furious. 
Your antagonist is at his last gasp. (Aside) He 
appears very unconcerned. (To Darnley)— 
’ George! have you been listening ?—Nephew, I 
say, did you hear ? 

Darnley. Who? I Sir? Every syllable— 
Deuce take the newspapers! (Aside) And so 
you love music? (to Edith). 

Lord Sacksville. Nothing is omitted, not even 
the description of your person. (Reading and 
looking at his nephew) Ha! what’s this? This 
description resembles him no more than I do— 
Six feet, one inch in height. (To Darnley)— 
How’s this, Sir. The description here does not 


Lord Sackevilte. Hair, heighth, eyes—all are 
different. 

Darnley. 1 see how it is, it is the first descrip- 
tion—You'll find it rectified in the next paper. 

Lord Sackeville. I see I have been imposed 
_ upon; but I'll catch him in his own snare. 

(Aside). Nephew, I had an idea of exerting my 
influence to have you sent to the Continent; but 
this duel, and the danger in which your person 
is placed by it, render it inexpedient. 
Edith. Oh, yes, it would be very impradent. 


a be in the hands of every 

Lord Sacksville. You shall remain concealed 
here until tae affair is hushed up. 

Darnley. (With joy, looking at Edith) Task - 
nothing more, uncle. 

Lord Sacksville. This shall be your prison for 
a week. 

Darnley. A week! say a-month, a year. It 
will be charming to live together; in the morn- 
ing we will walk and paint; in the evening we 
will have little concerts. (To Edith) You qill 
entertain us with a favourite air, accompanied by 
the harp or piano and— 


Lord Sacksville. No, no, we'll have no = 


that will be the right way to be discovered. — 
have a much better idea. 
Darnley. Let's hear it, Sir. 
’ Lord Sacksville. At the bottom of the park, 
surrounded by trees, 1 have a small lodge, with 
barred windows and strong doors, in fact, almost 


-a prison-house. It will answer admirably for 


your retreat. 

Darnley. (Mournfully) Hey ! 

Lord Sacksville. 1 will show it.to you imme- 
diately. You shall live there alone; nobody shall 
disturb you, but to bring you your meals. * 

Darnley. What, uncle! 

Lord Sacksville. That's not all, George; while 
you are concealed we will set out. ~ 

Darnley. You will leave me? 

Lord Sacksville. Yes; Edith and I will go to 
London. You know an instant ought not to be 
lost—I will see all my friends, and prevail upon 
them to use their influence in obtaining your 


pardon. 

Edith. Ah, Sir, what a generous soul is yours. 

Darnley. (Aside) Completely snared by all 
that’s horrible! But uncle— 

Lord Sacksville. No thanks, George; all that 
zeal and activity can do to procure your pardon 
shall be done—I will even throw myself at the 
feet of the king to obtain it. (Taking him by the 
hand) My dear George, I feel as much for you, 
as if I were in your place. 

Darnley. I am sensibly touched with your 


| kindness. (Aside) I wish he was at Kamtschatka, 


with all my soul! 


Lord Sacksville. But we lose time. I will but ~ 


give some few orders, 
Within there ! Christine! 


Ewrer Caristine rroM THE Hovss. 


Christine. Here, Sir. 
Lord Sacksville. (Aside to Christine) Hive. 
an eye upon them in my absence. (Aloud) I’m 
going to get the keys of your new habitation, 
which are in my secretary, George; I will be 
back directly. (Aside to Christine) Remember 
my directions. (Exit. 
Darnley. At length we are left alone, dear 
Edith. 

Christine. What does all this mean? 
Darnley. That all is lost. He and Edith are 
going to London, and I am to be left caged up 
here. 
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Christine. To London! (uplifting her hands in 
astonishment.) 

Edith. Yes, tosave him (Pointing to Darnley.) 

Christine. Ah, dear child, you are deceived. 
(Aside to Darnley) I am now convinced he is a 
seducer by profession. 

Edith. Explain to me, dear Christine, my 
danger ? 

Darnley. How to prevent his departure ?—I 
have it: I'll write to the constable that was here 
this morning, telling him that the culprit is con- 
cealed by my uncle. He thinks me so, and is 
too. generous to betray me. The magistrate of 
the county will issue a writ for his appearance 
before him; and by that means I’ll gain some 
time to secure the safety of Edith—a lucky 
thought. (Aside to Christine) You know “the 
tavern of the Golden Eagle, near here? 

Christine. Yes, very well. 

. I want you to convey a letter toa 
constable of the name of Skulker, whom you 
will find there, and——-silence, (perceiving Lord 
Sacksville.) 


Enver SACKSVILLE FROM THE HOUSER, FOLLOWED BY 
Witson. 

*Lord Sacksville. Wilson, here are the keys of 
the little lodge at the bottom of the park: con- 
duct my nephew to it. 

Darnley. Why such haste, uncle ? 

Lord Sacksville. Your safety, George, re- 

i the utmost precaution. (Aside) So, I 
think, I'll cure you of your jesting, my witty 
nephew. (Aloud) Christine, go with him and 
prepare his chamber. 

Darnley. (Approaching Edith) Permit me to— 

Lord Sacksville. Come, there’s no time for 
compliments , in ten minutes we must begone. 

Darnley. (Aside) In ten minutes! I must be 
expedit‘ous. (To Christine) Follow me quickly. 
(He hastens out at the left side, followed by Wil- 


gon and Christine.) 


Edith. (Aside) I can’t understand all this ; but 
somehow I tremble, without knowing for what. 
Lord Sacksville. (Following Darnley with his 
eyes, says aside) Fairly entrapped! Ah, my 
dear nephew, you would struggle with me; but 
I will show you that Iam yet your master, and 


™ not to be duped by your shallow artifices. (Tak- 


ing Edith by the hand) Come, my dear Edith. 
(Ezeunt into the house. 


Enter CaRisTine, WITH A LETTER IN HER HAND. 


Christine. “Mr: Richard Skulker, at the 
Gelden Eagle.”—(Reading.) I must run with 
this letter, Mr. Darnley says, with all speed, as 
it is the only way of preventing the departure of 
Edith, and securing her safety. 

33. Enter Epiru. 

Edith. Dear nurse, I am in great trouble at 


all I see and hear. 
Christine. Poor child! Where is Sir Charles ? 


REédith. In his study, occupied in reading a let- 
ter he has just received. Now tell me, dear 


nurse, what has excited your suspicions? and of 
what do you suspect him? 

Christine. Suspicions! they are too well 
founded. Mr. Darnley has told me all. Belton 
is only a false name: Lord Sacksville is his title. 

Edith. Lord Sacksville! one of the first no- 
blemen of Englan2? 

Christine. The same ; so famed for his wealth 
and talents. Do not go with him to London, 
dear Edith, 1 conjure you. He is a bad man, I 
know he is. 

Edith. Why all these riddles and enigmas? 
What danger am I in? 

Christine. danger! (with horror and in 
a low voice) [f he take you to London, it is to 
intoxicate you with balls, concerts, theatres, 
spectacles, operas, and— 

Edith. Well, dear Christine, (smiling) I see 
nothing so terrible in such amusements to alarm 
you. 

Christine. Ah! but they are artifices which 
the libertine employs to ensnare his victim. - 

Edith. A libertine! (She is fainting, and 
Christine catches her in her arms.) 

Christine. I’ve said too much; calm yourself, 
my dear child, you shall yet be saved. Mr. 
Darnley has found a way. I know not what it 
is; but it is all in this letter. Courage, Edith; 
do not stir till I come back, or you are lost. (She 
runs out.) 

Edith. Christine! She is gone; her manner 
has almost killed me. Can it be true! Lord 
Sacksville the most perfidious of men! Did then 
all that tenderness he showed towards me, of 
which I was so proud; those benefits I received 
from him without blushing, only conceal base 
designs? (wiping her eyes) No, I will not be- 
lieve it yet; my heart assures me that he would 
not wrong me. The sentiments of awe and 
reverence I feel in his presence, could not be 
awakened by a villain. Ah! he is here. (She 
drops her head without looking at him.) 

Enter Lorp SacksviLiLxe, FROM THE HOUSE. 


Lord Sacksville. All is now ready for our de- 
parture, dear Edith. 

Edith. (Aside) What is it he says? 

Lord Sacksville. Come, my child, let us be- 
gone! (taking her hand.) 

Edith. Sir! (shrinking from him.) . 

Lord Sacksville. What means this agitation— 
this alarm depicted on your countenance? I 
never saw you so before. 

Edith. (Timidly) Pardon, sir, I cannot ex- 
plain myself; but I ought not—I will not, follow 
you. 
oun Sacksville. (Astonished) Not follow me, 

ith? 

Edith. It is time to put an end to my inqui- 
etude; yes, it is you alone who can ease my tor- 
tured breast—you, whose noble and generous 
conduct I have so often admired. Take pity on 
me: I do not accuse you of any thing—no; but 
if 1 am to believe every thing that is said of you; 
I should fly from your sight—shun you as a viper; 
but it is of yourself I would learn the truth, 
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Speak, I implore you—I rely upon your sin- 
cerity- 

Lord Sacksville. Edith, have I ever given you 
cause to doubt it ? 

Edith. (Still timidly, though firmly) Answer 
me, Lord Sacksville ! 

Lord Sacksville. Lord Sacksville! (surprised) 
I see my nephew has betrayed me; and he it is, 
perhaps, who has raised these suspicions ! 

Edith. 1 would never have forsaken you—I 
would have proved my gratitude to you by the 
tenderest of cares; but when I hear your. pro- 
jects, think of your rank and power, and am re- 
minded of my own obscure life, all is mystery to 


me. Remove my doubts, dissipate my fears, re- 


lieve me of the suspicions your inexplicable con- 
duct has created, and I will instantly follow you. 

Lord Sacksville. (With calmness) Edith, I 
would have been happy, if, without searching to 


penetrate the motives of my conduct, you had — 


reposed enough of confidence in me to permit 
me to be the absolute master of your lot: it was 
the only recompense I asked for my attention. 
What is it you fear, Edith ? Look uponwme ; have 
I the appearance of a libertine ? 

Edith. No; (timidly) but sometimes— 

Lord Sacksville. i understand what you would 
say. Edith, from your infancy I have watched 
over your safety, as the parent bird watches its 
nestling : latterly, I have devoted myself to the 
sweet task of forming your reason, and of en- 
lightening your mind; for you I have created 


this retreat, and embellished this habitation with . 
all that wealth could purchase, or art adorn; for . 


you I have neglected the world and the pomp of 
courts; renounced ambition and the statesman’s 
honours. My only happiness was in passing my 
hours with you, Edith. Bring to your mind my 


language. What were my lessons? Did I not | 


teach you the love of duty, of wisdom, and of re- 
ligion? Is this the sophistry of a seducer? Think 


you, Edith, that I would have spoken unceasing- | 
ly of the virtues of your sainted mother—invoked | 


her sacred name to strengthen me in my task, 
for criminal intentions ? 

Edith. No—no, never; those accents—that 
look—I will never believe them. Now, sir, lam 
ready to-follow you. 

Lord Sacksville. And to obey me in all things? 

Edith. 1 solemnly promise. 

Lord Sacksville. Enough! it is my nephew 
only whom I ought to punish; for his love of you 
should not have made him forget the respect he 
owes to me. 

Edith. His love! (embarrassed.) 

Lord Sacksville. Yes, my child, (taking her 
hand) I have read both of your hearts. He loves 
you ; and, doubtless, you have not seen him with 
indifference. (Edith blushes.) I am sorry, Edith, 
for George is not worthy of you: he merits my 
indignation ; he has deceived me, 

Edith. He, sir? 

Lord Sacksville. At least I suspect him of hav- 
ing abused my confidence, and trifled with my 
affection for him. Edith, you must think no more 
of him. 1 require it; do you promise me? 


~ Edith. (Timidly) Though it cost me much, 1 
wi 

Lord Sacksville. (With transport) She’s mine 
again! I have recovered her heart, and I resume 
my rights. Take this, Edith, and’read it. (Giv- 
ing her the letter.) 

Edith. How! (after reading the letter, she 
goes to prostrate herself at the feet of Sacksville; 
he catches her in his arms and folds her to his 
breast.) 

Lord Sacksville. No, not there—here, to my 


Enter Curistine. 


Christine. (Perceiving them) Heavens! what 
is it I see? 

Lord Sacksville. Well, C why do 
look so terrified ? 

Christine. I come—that is, I mean to say ghat 
the man who was here this morning, wishes to 
see you. Miss, after my lessons, is it come to 
this ? (aside to Edith.) 

Lord Sacksville. Tell him to come hither.— 
(Exit Christine.) Edith, do not divulge your se- 
cret to any body—mark me! to noone. If this 
officer has really orders to seize my nephew, I 
will hazard my life before I give him up; but, if, 
as I suspect, he is not the man he seeks—quiet 
your anxiety, Edith—I will pardon him for im- 
posing on me. (Kissing her.) 


Enter CaRisTINE AND SKULKER, 


Lord Sacksville. So, sir, you have returned ? 

Skulker. Yes, my lord, I come to apprehend 
you—even you, sir! 

Lord Sacksville. On what pretence ? 

Skulker. That of violating the laws. You have 
secreted here the young man we pursue. - 

Lord Sacksville. What reason have you to 
think so, sir? 

Skulker. Don’t pretend to deny it, my lord; a 
deposition has just been sent, of the fact, to me 
at the Golden Eagle. 

Christine. Mr. Darnley’s letter he means— 
(aside); but, Mr. Constable— 

Skulker. Silence, before justice! We know 
why you have given shelter te the culprit; it is 
your nephew, Mr. Darnley. 

Edith. And you come to arrest him ? 

Skulker. No, for the letter said he had escap- 
ed. It is for my lord here,1 come, who is required 
to answer for his conduct, before the magis- 
trate. 

Edith. Ah! I am so happy Mr. Darnley 
hasn’t deceived us: (aside). "Tis well they think 
he has escaped. ‘ 

Lord Sacksville. (Aside) Poor George is in- 
nocent of my suspicions, after all. Well, sir, 
lead me to the magistrate of the village ; I'll an- 
swer for my conduct to him. (Embraces Edith.) 
Think of your secret, dear Edith. Christine fol- 
low me. [Exeunt Sacksville and Skulker. 

Christine. Poor child, she is lost! (aside, and 
exit.) 
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Exrern ms UncLe with EYES. 


Darnley. Capital! they have got my wise 
uncle just as I wished! He’s prisoner in his turn, 
and I am free. ‘(Advancing.-) 

Edith. (Perceiving him) What, sir, is that you! 
Deo not venture from your concealment, I pray 
you, or you will be discovered. 

Darnley. Indeed ! (laughing.) 

Edith. (Looking at him with astonishment) 
Lord Sacksville, your uncle, even now has been 
apprehended, to answer for concealing you, be- 
fore the magistrate. 

Darnley. (Laughing heartily) I know it—I 
know it—it’s excellent !—all my own work. Egad 
I didn’t think I was gifted with such inventive 


Edith. Sir! 


Darnley. I did it to prevent his carrying you 


off. « It was a ruse de guerre of mine to gain an 
opportunity of saving you—ha! ha! ha! 

Edith. And you are not the cuellist after all ? 

. No; I know nothing of the duel. I 

overheard the bailiff when I was concealed in the 

pavilion; and I made use of the information, 


when discovered by my uncle, to prevent his | 


suspecting me. 

Edith. I am sorry to hear this declaration. 
You have deceived us. I find there is no trust- 
ing to appearances. 

Darnley. I regret my condect hes deprived 


me of any portion of the esteem 1 flatter myself - 


you entertained for me. 

’ £Edith. Esteem you! You are deceived, sir: 
Lord Sacksville has forbidden me even to think 
of you. 

Darnley. Lord Sacksville—always my uncle. 
Go, 1 see it is in vain that I endeavour to drive 
him from your heart.» Absent or present, Lord 
Sacksville is your guide—your oracle. (Scorn- 


fully.) Doubtless, if I were to offer you my hand — 


and fortune, you would ask his consent to accept 
them. 


Darnley. Tell me, I pray you, how has he 
gained this ascendancy in your mind? What are 
his rights over you? 

Edith. His rights? (embarrassed) I dare not 
say; but— 

Darnley. I will save you the pain of an expla- 
nation—you love him. 

Edith. (With spirit) Love him!—oh, that I 
do! I love him more than I can express: within 
a few moments | feel that my tenderness for him 
has doubled; never can the image of another 
hold the same place in my heart. 

Darnley. (Passionately) This is too much. 
Your blindness drives me to despair; but I will 
not abandon you in your fatal error. Edith, the 
moments are precious. I conjure youto follow me. 

Edith. To follow you! 

Darnley. Yes, infatuated credture, on my 
knees I implore you—(throwing himself at her 
feet) —as you regard your happiness, your future 
welfare, I implore you to quit this place. I—I 
will-protect you from every harm. 


Enter Lomp 


Lord Sacksville. Audacious—before my very 
eyes! 

Edith. Ah, sir, believe— 

Darnley. So soon returned ! 

Lord Sacksville. Yes; all is finished—you are 
free. The real culprit has been found; and the 
wounded man is out of danger: all is amicably 
settled. When you next have recourse to inven- 
tion, George, be more guarded in what you say. 
Young man—-young man, you have destroyed 
my confidence in you. (Taking Edith by the 
hand) Come, Edith, there is nothing now to pre- 
vent our departure. George, 1 leave you master 
of my house; if you wish to remain, you may 
command here as absolutely as myself. Come, 
dear Edith, now we will never part. 


Enter CHRISTINE, HASTILY, OVERHEARING THE LasT 
WORDS. 


Christine. No,1 will not suffer it. It is to me 
alone she belongs—to me she was confided; and 


| rather than she should follow you, I will implore 


the aid of your nephew. 

Darnley. Yes, and I will defend her: 

Lord Sacksville. Against me? 

Darnley. Aye, against the world entire. 
Threaten to load me with the weight of your 
anger, deprive me of your countenance—of a for- 
tune that I despise. I am no more your nephew ; 
I break all ties between us. I will free Edith 
from your power, and shield her from the most 


_ dangerous seduction. 


Lord Sacksville. Seduction ! 
Darnley. I understand your arts. You abuse 


' the empire you hold in her young and inexpe- 


rienced heart. I will save her in spite of you 
and of herself. I will be her guide, her defender ; 


and to any other than you, my quick indignation 


should——but I[ forget not the bonds 
that unite us; and ’tis to that ection alone 
that you may attribute my forbearance and your 
safety. 

Lord Sacksville. Well said, high-toned moral- 
ist (In a severe tone.)—W hat have you done, sir, 
I pray, that can justify this language? You have 
deceived an uncle, who loved you; you have in- 
troduced yourself into his house to ensnare a 
young orphan, whose innocence and my protec- 
tion should have rendered sacred from insult; 
you have abused my love, and the shelter I have 
given you; you have betrayed two things, sir, 
which should never go unpunished—the confi- 
dence of an honest man, and the rights of hos- 
pitality. 

Darnley. (Somewhat affected) I confess, sir, 
that I have injured you; but let love, the most 
violent, plead my excuse. 

Lord Sacksville. Seek not to palliate your 
faults by such pretexts. Did you not know that 
all my hopes of happiness were centered in 
Edith? By what right then did you dare to offer 
the succour which she did not ask? Who has 
told you I would not give her my name? 

Darnley. Your name! Can it be possible ! 
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THE NORTH COUNTRIE—THE REALMS OF AIR. 


Lord Sacksville. But that you may have no 
cause hereafter to reflect upon my conduct, 
here is Edith, (taking her by the hand) she is 
free to choose. Let her pronounce between us. 
Edith, will you follow him, or me? 

Edith. And do you think I could hesitate for a 
single moment? (throwing herself into the arms 
of Sacksville.) 

Darnley. (Confounded) Heavens! I am satis- 
fied! Uncle, I quit your sight forever—too 
happy, if by my absence I can expiate my wrongs 
towards you. Edith, farewell, forever! (He is 
slowly.) 

\ Edith. (Timidly to Sacksville) He quits us 
forever: he seems very sad—very afflicted. 

Lord Sacksville. (Coolly) Why does he go— 
tell him to return. 


Edith. That I will, with all my heart. (Run- © 


ning up to Darnley, who is slowly walking off 
the stage) Mr. Darnley, you must not leave us; 
«Lord Sacksville says you must return. 

Darnley. No; Edith, I have not the courage. 
Iam not permitted to love you, or to aspire to 
your hand, and I cannot live near you. No, 
Edith, 1 go to terminate a wretched existence 
far from you and kappiness. 

Lord Sacksville. Well, Edith, what says my 
refractory nephew ? 

Edith. (Hanging her head) What says he? 

Lord Sacksville. Did he not say he could not 
live without you? 


Edith. (Smiling timidly) I believe he 
something of the kind. 

Lord Sacksville. 'comprehend. (Seeing 
ley approaching by degrees to the front) As, 
George has broken all ties of relationship with 
me, I will own him no longer as my nephew. 

Edith. Pity him! ~ 

Darnley. (Together) Pardon me! 

Lord Sacksville. (Ina high voice) But I make 
him my son, by giving him my daughter, 

Christine. 

* } His daughter! (together) 

Lord Sacksville. (Embracing) Could any one 
think that my tenderness for Edith, was other 
than that of a father? 

Darnley. Oh, sir! how 1 have’ wronged you! 
(embracing him.) 

Christine. And I too. Heaven forgive me 
for it! 

Darnley. Pray, explain— 

Lord Sacksville. Hereafter you shall know 
more. For the present, let it suffice, that family 
quarrels. compelled me to conceal my mar- 
riage with the mother of Edith; but now Tam 
permitted to declare it, and vest my dear child 
with her rights. -I pardon you, dear George, for 
your intentions were pure. In confiding to you 

my dear Edith, let me hepe that you will give 
her no occasion to regret her lot; and, remem- 
ber, that the only thing a father cannot pardon, 


is the neglect of his daughter's happiness. 


THE NORTH COUNTRIE. 


Lovest thou those plains of sunny glow 
Where roses linger, where myrtles blow ? 
Would’st thou slumber thy noon-tide in orange bowers, 
’Mid the rainbow bloom of ten thousand flowers ; 
Where glancing rivers, still and deep, 
Make summer music to hull thy sleep, 
Where all things fair and fragrant be ? 
Ge, seek them in laughing Italie. 
But if Nature bind thee with mightier 
In her rugged empire of “‘ flood and fell;” 
If thy spirit answer in prouder tone 
When it strives with the giant hills, alone ; 
If the torrents which down the mountains quiver, 
Can move thee more than the sun-lit river ; 
Then, roam the earth from sea to sea, 
But stay thy step in the North Countrie. 


Would’st thou dwell where a heaven of changeless hue 
Bends’its fair arch of radiant blue; 
Burning by day with golden light, 

And lit with its myriad lamps by night ? 

Murmurs a soft farewell in dying ? 

Go, bare thy brow to the zephyrs bland, 

Which fan the flowers in the sweet south land. 

But, lovest thou better to mark on high 

The spirit shapes in a stormy sky ? 

Dost thou thrifl with a rapture undefined 

To the roaring song of the mountain wind ? 

Has the rustling tempest a mighty voice, 

To bid thine inmost Heart rejoice ? 

Then sweep the air with the wild-birdsfree, - 

Bat fold thy wings o’er the North Countrie. 
-L 
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REALMS OF AIR. 


Tax realms on high—the bonndiegs halls, where sports the 
wing of light, 

And Morn sends forth her radiant guest unutterably bright, 

And evening rears ber gorgeous piles amidst the purple ray, 

How glorious in their far ext and ever fair are they ! 


The dark autumnal! firmament, the low cloud sweeping by, 
The unimaginable depth of summer’s liquid sky— 

Who hath not felt in these a power, enduring, undefined— 
A freshness to the fevered brow, a solace to the mind? 


But most when, robed in nun-like garb, with sober pace and 


still, 
The dun night settles mournfully on wood and fading hill; 
And glancing through its misty veil,o’er ocean's depths afar, 
Shines here and there, with fitful beams, a solitary star. 
Then wearied sense and soul alike receive a nobler birth, 
Then flies the kindling spirits forth beyond the thrall of earth; 
While jasts that-soft and tranquil hour, to thought’s high 
impulse given, 
A chartered habitant of space—a denizen of heaven! 
Then, seen in those eternai depths, the forms of vanished days 
Come dimly from their far abodes to meet the mourner’s gaze; 
And they the fondly cherished ones, and they the loved in 


vain, 
Smile tranquilly, as erst they smiled,restored and hailed again. 


And words which, breathed in long-past years, the ear re- 


members yet, 
And sounds whose low endearing tone the heart shall not 


forget ; 


are there, 
And fill with gentle melody the shadowy Realms of Air. 
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THE JUNGLE. 


Tr was in the cold season that a few of the 
civil and military officers belonging to the station 
of ——, agreed to make a shooting excursion in 
thewvicinity of Agra ; and gave occasion to an ani- 
mated scene. A convenient spot had been select- 
ed for the tents, beneath the spreading branches 
of a huge banian; peacocks glittered in the sun 
upon the lower boughs, and troops of monkeys 
grinned and chattered above. The horses were 
fastened under the surrounding trees, and there 
fanned off the insects with their long flowing 
tails, and pawed the ground with their graceful 
feet. Farther off, stood a stately elephant, watch- 
ing the progress of his evening repast preparing 
by his driver, and taking under his especial pro- 
tection the pets of his master, a small dog, a 
handsome bird six feet high decked in plumage 
of lilac and black, and a couple of goats, who, 
knowing their safest asylum, kept close to his 
trank, or under the shelter of his huge limbs. 
Beyond, reposed a group of camels with their 
drivers—some lying down, others standing or 
kneeling. Numerous shite bullocks, their com- 
panions in labour, rested at their feet; while 
pack-saddles, paniers, and sacks, piled round, 
completed the picture. Within the circle of the 


_ camp a lively scene was passing ; fires blazed in 


every quarter, and sundry operations of roasting, 
boiling, and frying, were going on in the open 
air. Every fire was surrounded by a busy crowd, 
all engaged in that important office—a prepara- 
tion for the evening meal. The interior of the 
tents also presented an animated spectacle, as 
the servants were putting them in order for the 
night; they were lighted with lamps, the walls 
hung with chintz or tiger skins, carpets were 
spread upon the ground, and sofas surrounded 
by curtains of transp@gent gauze (a necessary 
precaution against insects) became commodious 
beds. Polished swords and daggers, silver 
mounted pistols and guns, with knives, boar 
spears and the gilded bows, arrows, and quivers, 
of native workmanship, were scattered around. 
The tables were covered with European books 
and newspapers; so that it was necessary to be 
continually reminded by some savage object, that 
these temporary abodes were placed in the heart 
of an Indian forest. The vast numbers of per- 
sons—the noise, bustle, and many fires about the 
camp, precluded every idea of danger; and the 

of the party, collected together in 
front of the tents, conversed carelessly with each 
other, or amused themselves with looking about 
them. While thus indolently beguiling the 
few minutes which had to elapse before they 
were summoned to dinner, a full-grown tiger of 
the largest size, sprang suddenly into the centre 
of the group, seized one of the party in his ex- 
tended jaws, and bore him away ifito the wood 
with a rapidity which defied pursuit. The loud 
outcries, raised by those persons whose faculties 


THE JUNGLE. 


BY MISS ROBERTS. 


were not entirely paralysed by terror and con- 
sternation, only served to increase the tiger’s 
speed. Though scarcely a moment had elapsed, 
not a trace of the animal remained, so impene- 
trable was the thicket through which he had 
retreated; but, notwithstanding the apparent 
hopelessness of the case, no means which human 
prudence could suggest was left untried. Torch- 
es were instantly collected, weapons hastily 
snatched up, and the whole party rushed into the 
forest—some beating the bushes on every side, 
while others pressed their way through the tan- 


- gled underwood, in a state of anxiety incapable 


of description. The victim selected by the tiger 
was an officer whose presence of mind and daunt- 
less courage, in the midst of this most appalling, 
danger, providentially enabled him to meet the 
exigencies of his situation. Neither the anguish 
he endured from the wounds already inflicted, 
the horrible manner in which he was hurried 
along through bush and brake, and the prospect 
so immediately before him of a dreadful death, 
subdued the firmness of his spirit; and meditat- 
ing, with the utmost coolness, upon the readiest 
means of effecting his own deliverance, he pro- 
ceeded cautiously to make the attempt. He 
wore a brace of pistols in his belt, and the tiger 
having seized him by the waist, his arms were 
consequently left at liberty. Applying his hand 
to the monster’s side, he ascertained the exact 
position of the heart; then, drawing out one of 
his pistols, he placed the muzzle close to the 
part, and fired. Perhaps some slight tremor in 
his own fingers, or a jerk occasioned bythe 
rough road and brisk pace of the animal, caused 
the ball to miss its aim, and a tighter gripe and 
an accelerated trot, alone announced the wound 
he had received. A moment of inexpressible 
anxiety ensued; yet undismayed by the ill sué- 
cess of his effort, though painfully aware that he 
now possessed only a single chance for life, the 
heroic individual prepared with more careful de- 
liberation to make a fresh attempt. He felt for 
the pulsations of the heart a second time, placed 
his remaining pistol firmly against the vital 

and drew the trigger with a steadier hand, 
with nicer precision. The jaws suddenly relaxed 
their grasp, and the tiger dropped dead beneath 
its burden ! The triumph of the victor, as he sur- 
veyed the lifeless body of the animal stretched 
upon the ground, was somewhat subdued by the 
loss of blood and the pain of his wounds. He was 
uncertain, too, whether his failing strength would 
enable him to reach the camp, even if he would 
be certain of finding the way to it; but his anx- 
iety upon this point was speedily ended by the 
shouts which met his ear, those of his friends 
searching for him. He staggered onward in the 
direction whence the sounds proceeded, and is- 
sued from the thicket,covered with blood and ex- 
hausted, but free from wounds of a mortal nature. 
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THE VOICE. 


Tue preservation of the voice, and the means 
of improving its tone and compass, are subjects 
of no little interest, especially to the public 
speaker. Even though it be exerted only in 


ordinary conversation, in reading aloud, or in — 


singing—whether as a part of religious worship, 


or in the social circle, a full, clear, and pleasing — 


voice, must be considered as no mean accom- 

plishment. The following hints on the preser- 

vation and improvement of this function. will, 

therefore, we trust, be not unacceptable to our 
- readers. 

The first and most important rule for the pre- 

servation of the voice, supported equally by an- 
? cient authorities and modern experience, is, that 
the public speaker should, if he “ strive for the 
mastery,” be habitually temperate in all things, 
moderate in the use of wine, and in the indul- 
_ gence of the table; and not given to any personal 
~ excess. A bloated body and an enfeebled con- 
stitution, are not only injurious to the voice, but 
render an individual equally ineapable of any 
other exertion either of the body or mind. The 
voice should not be exerted after a full meal. 
This rule is .a consequence of the first. The 
voice should never be urged beyond its strength, 
nor strained to its utmost pitch without inter- 
mission: such mismanagement would endanger 
its power altogether, and render it hoarse and 
grating. Frequent change of pitch is the best 
preservative. The same rule holds good in 
music. Skilful singers may, sometimes, for 
brilliancy of effect, and to show the compass of 
the voice, run up and touch the highest notes, or 
descend to the lowest; but. they should by no 
means, in their modulations, dwell long on the 
extremes. 

At that period of youth when the voice begins 
to assume the deep, full tone of manhood, no 
violent exertions should be made; but the voice 
ought to be spared until it becomes confirmed 
and established. Neither, in accordance with 
this rule, should the voice, when hoarse, be ex- 
erted at ‘any period of life, if it can possibly be 

avoided. 

» Few things are so injurious to the voice as the 
‘use of tobacco. To speak well with any thing 
in the mouth, is scarcely possible. Provided 
even the tobacco be removed during a discourse, 
the saliva, in the absence of the accustomed sti- 
mulus, is either not secreted in sufficient quan- 
tity, and the mouth becoming dry, renders the 
voice harsh and broken; or, as is most commonly 
the case, the fluids of the mouth are furnished in 
excess—a circumstance in the highest degree 
detrimental to a clear and harmonious utterance. 
Snuffing is even more objectionable than chew- 
ing: by causing the breathing to be carried on 
solely through the mouth, the use of snuff pro- 
duces very nearly the same change in the tone of 
the véice as occurs in an individual labouring 
under a cold. By all who desire the attainment 


of a clear, distinct, and pleasing utterance, thé 
use of tobacco in any manner, should be abstalii- 
ed from. : 

The voice as well as the health of a speakeny 
suffers materially unless the chest is allow 
expand freely. Hence, all compression or re- 
straint should be carefully removed from this por- 
tion of the body: for the same reason, an erect 
position should be assumed as well in speaking 
and reading aloud, as in singing. 

The tone of the voice is also considerably im- 
paired, and its strength diminished, by a tightly 
drawn or large cravat. Both in speaking and 
singing, therefore, the neck should be free from 
compression, and but lightly covered. 

The great means of improving the voice, as in 
all other improvements, is constant and_ daily 
practice. The professional exercise at the bar, 
in the senate, or in the pulpit, if properly attend- 
ed to with a view to improvement, may suffice 
for the orator of our times. But the ancients, 
besides this, were in the daily practice of prepa- 
ratory declametion. Their rule was, after proper 
bodily exercise, to begin at the lowest tones of 
their voice, and proceed gradually to the highest. 
They are said to have pronounced about five 
hundred lines in this manner, which were com- 
mitted to memory, in order that the exertions of 
the voice might be less embarrassed. 

The second rule has been anticipated, which 
is regular bodily exercise. The ancients recom- 
mend walking a certain distance before break- 
fast—about a mile. Riding on horseback, we do 
not find in this case recommended or practised, 
as a mere exercise. In order to strengthen the 
voice, Mr. Sheridan advises that such persons as 
have a weak utterance, should daily practise to 
read and repeat, in a large room, in the hearing 
of a friend. The latterghould be placed, at first, 
at sueh a distance that may be able to reach 
him with the voice in its usual tone; the distance 
is then to be gradually increased, until the friend 
shall have attained the farthest point at which 
he can hear distinctly without the voice of the 
speaker being strained. There he should remain 
during his declamatioris. this practice 
should he proceed, step by step, daily; and by so 
doing he will be enabled to unfold his organs of 
speech, and regularly increase the quantity and 
strength of his voice. It will be found, perhaps, 
that the same practice will be more easily and 
effectually pursued in the open air—particularly 
as every speaker cannot conveniently obtain the 
use of a room of the requisite dimensions. ~ 

We have, in the preceding remarks, contented 
ourselves with giving hygeinic precepts for the 
preseryation and improvement of the voice. 
They who wduld desire to become acquainted 
with its physiology and analysis, and acquire a 
mpatary the elements of voce) 
correct intonation in reading and speech, cannot 
consult a better work than that of Dr. James 


GENIUS.--DELUSIVE TEST OF FEELING. 


* Rush, entitled, “Philosophy of the Humaa 
- Voice.” We hardly know of any profession or. 
. ‘liberal calling—certainly there is nc seminary or 
, the members of which would not derive 
instruction and pleasure from the perusal 
attentive study of this work.—Journal of 


GENIUS. 


WE are exceedingly prone to undervalue the 
services of our fellows, or rather to calculate 
them by the apparent ease or difficulty with which 
they are produced. But who can be a judge of 
the toils and fatigue of another whose habits and 
labours are so foreign to his own? Genius is 
looked upon as a sort of inspiration, which exerts 
itself without effort and produces its - finished 
gems at a thought. The world deems not that 
the mind which builds such stupendous monu- 
ments of its power, surviving all that human 
hands have wrought, must labour, and faint, and 
agonize, in the execution of its task. They can 
sympathize with the sturdy labourer who strug- 
gles against physical obstacles with incessant 
sweat and weariness. They can condescend-to 
look with pity upon the baffied powers of him 
who finds his labours ‘to fail of their expected 
success, and bows to the stern necessity of re- 
newing to-morrow the almost hopeless labours 
which have been fruitless to-day. They can 
grieve over the withering strength and constitu- 
tion of him whose health has been torn from its 
iron foundation, by the sacrifice of ease and rest 
to the unsatisfying acquisition of gain. But for 
the toil and the fatigue, the wrestlings and the 
frustrate yearnings of the mind, the world has no 
sympathy.—Those who struggle for a feeble sus- 
tenance to support the life which they know they 
must sooner or later resign, and vanish with it 
from the very remembrances of the world— 
what are their hungerfand thirst, and fatigue, 
and tears, and despondencies, that they should 
be thought of before those whose e¥ery breath 
—whose every pulsation is pledged for immor- 
tality ? 

How often is the strain of the poet chanted 
and admired, and its richest feeling luxuriated 
upon, by the warm and imaginative spirits who 
sweets from every flower, without a 

ght of the cold and lonely solitude in which 
it was produced! His name may corhe care- 
lessly upon their lips ; but they forget it, amidst 
the social rapture which his minstrelsy has awak- 
ened; and they revel on, while he raises his 
sleepless ear to the tones of the midnight bell, 
as it frightens the echoes from their slumber, 
and deems it the knell of his long cherished 
but waning hopes. They laugh and flutter 
from flower to flower, feasting yichly on the 
banquet which his anguish has purchased for 
them, while he ceases not his wrestlings with 
thought, for the momentary enjoyment of re- 
pose, but is wholly led captive ‘by the one all- 
absorbing purpose, which, whether sleeping or 


awake, occupies his dreams of future great- 
ness :— 
“ Wringing from lava-veins the fire 
That o'er bright words is poured ; 
Learning deep sounds, that make the lyre 
A spirit in each chord !” 

And when, at last, the goal is won, and he has 
found that rest which the world denied him, 
though his treasures live after him and find their 
way into every cabinet, how strangely are they 
weighed in the balance of posterity! His com- 
munions with the muses, and the gushings of 
bitter thought which made his song immortal, 
are received as the resistless inspiration of na- 
ture. Noone will yield to him the reward of his 
toil, as though it were toil; but he is looked upon ~ 
asa gifted and exalted one, sent from a higher 
sphere to astonish the world with miraculous 
power. And this is the reward of the labours of 
the mind; to be reported to posterity as one who 
idly sung away a life of vanity and made himself 
immortal. 


DELUSIVE TEST OF FEELING. 


Tue substitution of the transient and unreal, 
for the real and enduring objects of prayer, 
brings with it often that sort of ameliorated mys- 
ticism which consists in a solicitous dissection of 
the changing emotions of the religious life, and 
in a sickly sensitiveness, which serves only to . 
divert attention from what is important in prac- 
tical virtue.—There are anatomists of piety who 
destroy all the freshness and vigour of faith, and 
hope and charity, by immuring themselves, night 
and day, in the infected atmoshere of their own 
bosoms. Let a man of a warm heart, who is 
happily surrounded with the objects of social 
affections, try the effect of a parallel practice; 
let him institute anxious scrutinies of his feelings 
towards those whom hitherto he has believed 
himself to regard with unfeigned love :—let him 
in these inquiries have recourse to all the fine 
distinctions of a casuist, and use all the profound 
analysis of a metaphysician, and spend hours 
daily in pulling asunder every complex emotion 
of tenderness, that has given grace to the domes- 
tic life ; and, moreover, let him journalize those 
examinations, and note particularly, and with the 
scrupulosity of an accomptant, how much of the 
mass of his kindly sentiments he has ascertained 
to consist of genuine love, and let him from time 
to time, solemnly resolve to be in future more 
disinterested and less hypocritical in his affection 
towards his family. What, at the end of a year 
would be the result of such a process? What, 


_ but a wretched debility and dejection of the heart, 


and a suspension of the native expressions and 
ready offices of zealous affection. Meanwhile, 
the hesitations and the musings, and the upbraid- 
ings of an introverted sensibility, absorb the 
thought. Is it then reasonable to presume, that 
similar practices in religion can have a tengency 
to promote the healthful vigour of piety >—WVa- 
tural History of Enthusiasm. 
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THE MOON. 


AN ICELANDIC SONG, LITERALLY TRANSLATED. 


Planet of peace, 

The pure beams of glory await thy command ; 
The star of the evening 
Is shining alone, 

And Night with its raven wings covers the sky. 


Daughter of loveliness, 
Pianet of peace, 

Appear, and the darkness will vanish away ; 
Thus, the sweet face of beauty, 
In the brilliance of virtue, 

Dispels all the guilt and the gloom of the world. 


SONG. 
BY LAURA PERCY. 


wreathe, wreathe lovely bower, 
With blossoms of the spring ; 

And every bright and beauteous flower, 
To gem the spot, I’!! bring; 

I'l bring, Pll bring the light guitar, 
To strike upon the spot ; 

My melody shall sound afar, 
Its lay—Forget me not! 

My lady-love shall hear the notes, 
That float upon the air ; 

And ere my lips may end the song, 
She will, she will, be there. 

And ob! her hallowed form divine, 
Will sanctify the spot ; 

And as the floral wreath we twine, 
We'll sing—Forget me not! 


Tne subject of Riding, has been noticed in 
former numbers of this work at considerable 
length. Having conducted our fair readers 
through the leading principles, teaching them 
how to enjoy its pleasures and to avoid its perils, 
it only remains for us to dismount them with 
grace and safety, which will form a closing arti- 
cle to this healthy and polite accomplishment. 


DISMOUNTING. 


dismounting, is the perfect disentanglement of 
the clothes from the saddle; and before the lady 
quits it, she ought to bring her horse carefully to 
astop. If she be light and dexterous she may 
dismount without assistance, from a middle-sized 
horse ; but it is better not to do so if the animal 
be high. The right hand, in preparing to dis- 
mount, is ¢0 receive the reins, and be carried to 
the off cratch of the pommel. The reins should 
be held sufficiently tight to restrain the horse 
from advancing, and yet not so firm as to cause 
him to back or rear: nor uneven, lest it make 
_ him swerve. The lady should next disengage 
her right leg from the pommel, clearing the dress 
as she raises her knee; then remove her right 


hand to her’near crutch, and take her foot from 
the stirrup. Thus far the process is the same, 
whether the lady dismount with or-without as- 
sistance. If she be , the gentleman, or 
attendant, may either lift her completely off the 
saddle to the ground, if she be very young; or, 
taking her left hand in his left hand, place his 
right hand on her waist, and, as she springs off, 
support her in her descent. (See Fig. 1.) She 
may also alight, if she be tolerable active, by 
placing her right hand in that of the gentleman, 
who in this case stands at the horse’s shoulder, 
and descend without any other support. Should 
there be any objection or difficulty found in 
alighting by either of these modes, the gentleman, 
or assistant, may place himself immediately in 
front of the lady, who is then te incline sufficiently 
forward for him to receive her weight, by placing 
his hands under her arms, and thus easing her 
descent. 

If the lady dismount without assistance, after 
the hand is carried from the off to the near 
crutch, she must turn round so as to be able to 
take in her left hand a lock of the horse’s: mane; 
by the aid of which, and bearing her right on the 
crutch, she may alight without difficulty. In dis- 


mounting thus without assistance, she must turn 


* 
Daughter of loveliness, 


OLD LETTERS—HOW ARE SCHOLARS MADE? 


completely round as she quits the saddle, so as to 
alight with her face towards the horse's side. 
(See Fig. 2.) By whatever mode the lady dis- 
mounts, but especially if she do so without as- 
sistance, to prevent any unpleasant shock on 
reaching the ground, she should bend her knees, 
suffer her body to be perfectly pliant, and alight 
on her toes, or the balls of her feet. She is nei- 
ther to relinquish her hold, nor is the gentleman, 
or assistant, if she make use of his ministry, to 
+ rane his hand, until she is perfectly safe on 

the ground. In order to acquire the mode of 
dismounting with grace and ease, more practice 
is required than merely descending from the sad- 
dle after an exercise ora ride. It is advisable 
to dismount, for some days, several times suc- 
cessively, either before or after the ride; com- 

mencing with the most simple modes, until the 

pupil acquires sufficient confidence and expe- 
rience to perform either of these operations in a 
proper manner, with the mere help of the assist- 
ant’s hand, and even to dismount without any aid 
whatever. If she be but in her noviciate in the 
art of riding, we strongly advise her in this, and 
‘all other cases, not to place too great a reliance 
on her own expertness, or attempt too much at 
first; but rather to proceed steadily, and be sa- 
tisfied with a gradual improvement ; as it is ut- 
terly impoggible to acquire perfection in the nicer 
operations of the art, before the minor difficulties 
are overcome. 


OLD LETTERS. 
Waar aworld of thought and feeling arise in 


ing old letters! What lessons do we read 
in the silliest of them ; and, in others, what beau- 
ty, what charm, what magical illusion wraps the 
senses in brief enchantment! But it is brief, in- 
deed. Absence, estrangement, death, the three 
great enemies of mortal ties, start up to break 
the spell. The letters of those who are dead, how 
wonderful! We seem to live and breathe in 
their society. The writers once, perhaps, lived 
with us in the communion of friendship, in the 
flames of passion, in the whirl of pleasure ; in the 
same career, in short, of earthly joys, earthly fol- 
lies, and earthly infirmities. We seem again to 


retrace these paths together; but are suddenly - 


arrested by the knowledge that there lies a vast 
gulf between us and them: the hands which 
traced those characters, are mouldering in their 
tombs, eaten by worms, or already turned to 
dust.. Nature, human nature, sickens at the 
thought; but redeemed nature says, although 


alone, es ssteetetont but, yet pause we must, 
and with melancholy regret -dwell on the pic- 
tures of the past, which the letters of the dead 
present to our view. Why are we left here, 
when the younger, the wiser, the better, are 
called away? What use ought wep make of 

be 


tion? The highest, deepest thoughts may some- 
times arise on a retrospection of old letters. But 
there are others of another nature, which speak 
to the heart in all its feebleness—in all its way- 


_ wardness, tossed about in the storms of the feel- 


ings. Letters from those @nce loved, who, 
perhaps are still living, baad r living for 
us. It may be they grew tired of us; it may be 
we grow tired of them; or the separation may 


“have arisen from mutual imperfections in cha- 


racter. Still the letters recal times and seasons 
when it was otherwise, and we look upon our- 
selves, out of ourselves, as it were, with much of 
melancholy interest. That identity of the person 
and that estrangement of the spirit, who can 
paint it? But often a more cruel weapon still 
than these has cut the tie of affection or love 
asunder ; it is the pride, the prejudice, the am- 
bition, avarice, or fickleness of one of the parties 
only. What a place, then, is the world for a 
tender, trusting, loving heart to rest in, where so 
many lay siege to its warmest, best affections! 
Rest in! Can it rest in it? No, it flies from hill 
to hill, from prospect to prospect, but the far off 
land of happiness is still far off.§ * * * * * 
There is still a third class of old letters on which 
the heart delights to expatiate ; and it must be 
remembered, if any one deigns to peruse their 
pages, that they pretend to nothing more than a 
journal of the heart. The third class of old let- 
ters 1 am now alluding to, are those of the still liv- 
ing, but the absent. Oh! what do they not afford 
of delight! All the imperfections of moral inter- 
course are in this mode of communion, done away 
with; we see nothing but what ‘i is good and fair, 
kind, tender, gentle, amusing; they have the 
whole witchery of beauty, love, and truth in 
them, without one speck or flaw to lower the 
tone of that enchantment they contain. 


HOW ARE SCHOLARS MADE! 

Costry apparatus and splendid cabinets have 
no magical power to make scholars. In all cir- 
cumstances, as a man is under God, the master 
of his own fortune, so is he the maker of his 
own mind. The Creator has so constituted the 
human intellect that it can grow only by its own 
action, and by its own action it most certainly 
and necessarily grows. Every man must, there- 
fore, in an important sense, educate himself. His 
books and teacher are but helps, the work is his. 
A man is not educated until he has the ability to 
summon, in case of emergency, all his mental 
powers in vigorous exercise to effect his propos- 
ed object. It is not theman who has seen most, or 
who has read most, who can do this; such an one 
is in danger of being borne down, like a beast of 
burden, by an overloaded mass of other men’s 
thoughts. Nor is it the man that can boast 
of native vigour and capacity. The greatest of 
all the warriors that went to the siege of Troy, 
had not the pre-eminence because nature had 
given him strength, and he carried the largest 
how to bend it.—Daniel Webster 
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THE Ki8G’s PAGE. 


THE KING'S PAGE. 


A TALE OF FRANCE. 


-" “ Oh Love ! oh happiness! is not your home 
Far from the crowded street, the lighted hall ? 
Are ye not dwellers in the valleys green, 
In the white cottage ?’"—L. E. L. 


“ "The lily bloom’d in her lowly cot, and her guardian sire was there.’’"--Wonpswortu. 


CurvALrovus and brave were the herees that 
comprised the Court of Henri Quatre; in the 
battle-field the lance was struck with the fiercest 
impulse, and the avenging sword made fire upon 
every helmet and breast-plate on which it fell; 
glory was the soldier’s mistress, and to her alone 
his devotions seemed to be paid; but it was not 
really so, for with the return of peace a new life 
was taken up, and the heroes of the tented field 
became the slaves of their ladies’ boudoir; the 
burnished arms and glittering casques were su- 

_perseded by the soft silken robes that befitted 
hours of dalliance, and the sword and the spear 
became exchanged for the light guitar, whose 
dulcet melody was heard in every fair one’s 
chamber, and its notes resounded from grove 
and bower, when the “ mid-day sun was burning 
high,” or in the softer heurs of twilight, when all 
things seemed to mingle in harmony and _repose, 
whispering peace and comfort to the breaking 
heart, and rapture to the happy. The leader of 
the gallants, the chief minister of pleasure, from 
whom the rest derived their inspiration, was 
Henri himself. Intrepid and fearless in the hour 
of battle, he was as eminent for his gallantry in 
the halcyon days of peace, and the example of 
the monarch was eagerly adopted by his fol- 
lowers. Sully, the good, the. virtuous Sully, 
alone, dared to represent to his master the folly 
into which his impetuous passion often carried 
him; but the remenstrances of the minister, al- 
though allowed and respected, became speedily 
drowned in the riotous gallantry of his more es- 
teemed associates. Among these, the Mareschal 
de Turenne held the highest place in his affec- 
tions; he had fought and bled by Henri’s side, 
his valour was acknowledged by the people, and 
Henri loved him; but the disposition of Turenne 
was altogether different to that of the monarch; 
the latter guiding his every action by the rule of 
honour; the other, hot, rash, and unthinking, 
often glossing over dishonourable deedg in his 
pursuit. _There was a youth, too, in the palace, 
who enjoyed no inconsiderable share of -Henri’s 
regard; one of his pages, who had frequently 
attended him in the field, and in one instance 
had preserved his life at the extreme hazard of 
his own;_ this noble action endeared him to the 
monarch, who had him constantly about his per- 
son. The history of the page, however, could 
never be ascertained; he had been introduced to 


the king’s service by a nobleman, since dead, 


« 


and the youth, Victor, himself, refused to an- 
swer any enquiries upon the subject; and when 
the king alluded to it, the only reply was tears. | 
He was evidently the child of misfortune, though 
the glare and glitter of the court had thrown a 
bright veil over his sorrows, and the warrior boy, 
as Henri ftequently termed him, had become the 
most gay and joyous youth «bout the court. 
Towards the Mareschal de Turenne, however, 
the absorbing attention of Victor was directed, 
and often his replies bore & mysterious im 
Turenne’s schemes of gallantry were discov 

and most frequently destroyed by the page, who 
seemed dearly to enjoy the triumph he had won, 
and the mental distraction of the warrior. - Yet 
Turenne dared not resent the many igsults offer- 
ed him, for, independent of the interdiction of the 
monarch, there was something in the boy’s man- 
ner that awed him, and he shrunk even from his 


laughing reproof. 


One clear and beautiful Summer's evening, 
Henri was walking. in the romantic gardens of 
the palace, scheming new plans of pleasure, and 
anticipating the brilliant assemblage of beauty 
that would gem the festival of the night, when 
accidentally the tearful looks of his warrior boy 
met his glance, and he immediately exclaimed— 

“ Victor, my boy, why those tears? but now 
thou wert enjoying some mad-cap folly thow 
hadst played upon Turenne; he would have 
chastised thee but for my interference, but you 
seemed in your laughing revelry to despise his 
threats.” 

“ Ah, sire!” exclaimed the page, “to you [ 
dare reveal, that while the smile played upon my 
‘burning cheek, shame, sorrow, and indignation 
pervaded my heart, for he upbraided me with 
the mystery of my poor parents. Did all men 
resemble him, what would have been the fate of 
Victor !” 

Banish those reflections, my child; that face 
was never moulded for a tear to sully its pure 
brightness. I will confess, my admiration has 
been raised why thou should’st still conceal thy ~ 
father’s name, even from myself—still I commend 
thy caution ;—it may be, that he is a foe to Henri 
and to France!” 

“Oh no! im exclaimed the page, 
“ for the beloved Henri he would have shed his 
blood—w. yield his life! But there has been 
—excuse me, sire, dare not pro- 


| 
| 


rue pack. 


“ J will believe thee,” rejoined the king; “‘ you, 
doubtless, have sufficient reason for this mystery, 
but of this be sure, that Henri Quatre ever is thy 


” 


The gratefal page seized the hand of the mon- 


arch, and pressing it to his lips, testified his sense - 


of the obligation; then snatching his guitar, he 
run his fingers wildly over the strings, and 
breathed the warm feelings of his soul :— 

** My father once fught for the freedom of France, 

And was first the bright fame of his king to advance ; 

But alas! the sad hour—misfortune’s dire hand, 

Drove my ill. fated sire to a far distant Jand ; 

Where he grieves in despair, yet I dare not reveal . 

The secret which pains ny young heart to conceal ! 

My heart-broken sire bid me join in the wars, 

And fight in his own darling country’s cause ; 

When | eagerly strove victor’s laurels to gain, 

And rescue from branded opprobrium our name: 

Impetuous I rush’d to the midst of the strife, 

And Heaven led my arm to save Henri’s life !”’ 


The monarch and his protegee were interrupt- 
ed by the arrival of Turenne, warm with the 
expected gratification of another achievement 

the field of beauty. Victor was immediately 

, and the gay Mareschal proceeded to 
velop his discovery. He had been shooting 
a short distance from Marseilles, and upon enter- 
ing a woodman’s cottage for refreshment, had 
been entertained by a beautiful and unsophisti- 
cated creafire, who was instantly selected as a 
proper object for the perverted gallantry of jhe 
monarch and his dissolute companion. The king 
was in raptures at Tyrenne’s glowing description 
of the rustic beauty’s charms, and instantly or- 
dering proper disguises, they proceeded to the 
woodman’s cottage. 

Though mystery hung so darkly over the for- 
tunes of Victor’s parent, yet the good old man 
lived not far distant from thé spot where Henri 
and his court were now abiding. Victor often 
trembled lest the old man might be discovered, 

he himself, guileless and honest, trusted to 

great Power that protects the innocent, and 
laughed his Victor’s fears to scorn. Frequently 
did the son retire from the glare and splendour 
of royalty to enjay the humble happiness of a 
home, beloved, because it was consecrated by a 
father’s presence, and more endeared tc him, 
because it was also the abode of his beloved 
Marie, a young and beautiful girl, who passed as 
the daughter of the woodman, but she was not 
really so. She was beloved by Victor, and the 
innocent Marie returned that love with all its 
purity and holiness. 
_ Vietor, his father Eustache, and his belofed 

Marie, were enjoying those domestic pleasures 
which alone the pure of heart may know, haloed 
by those undying rays of virtue which shed bril- 
liancy across the career of life, and which even 
in pain, in anguish, speak consolation to the 
mourner, and whisper peace and resignation to 
the breaking heart. 

Their home 


“Was covered with sweet creeping 
And had a porch of evergreens: it stood 
Beneath the shelter of a maple tree, 


‘Whose boughs spread o'er it, like a green tent,— 
_ "Twas beautiful in summer, with gay flowers, 
Green leaves, and fragrant grass strewn o’er the floor, 
And, in the winter, cheerful with its hearth, 
Where blazed the wood fire.— 
Here was the happiness of hearth and home ! 


The little family were enjoying their domestic 
pleasures when a loud knocking was heard at 
the outer door, and Victor instantly recognized 
the voices of Henri and Turenne. The family 
were alarmed, but Eustache, desiring them to 
abate their fears, led his son into an interior 
apartment, and then quickly opened the door to 
the two disguised gallants. They introduced 
themselves as travellers in want of some needful 
refreshment, which was immediately granted by 
the woodman, who assumed an air of gaiety, and 
welcomed his enemies with a smile. 

“ Welcome, welcome, gentlemen,” exclaimed 
he, “ to the best my cottage affords; ’tis humble, _ 
true, but it is seasoned with good will, and the 
hearty welcome of old Eustache.” 

“ You seem in brave spirits, my good host.” 

* Thus 1 am always ;—here I live, a merry old 
woodman, contented and happy, for my home is 
devoid of care, and my meals are prepared by — 
the sweetest child in Christendom ;—nay, do not 
blush Marie—make the strangers welcome; you 
did not learn to blush of me, you rogue.” 

Turenne engaged the woodman in conversa- 
tion, while Henri accosted the maiden; the arti- 
fice was not unseen by Eustache, who narrowly 
attended every action of his guests, though he 
apparently was absorbed in the humorous con- 
versation of Turenne. The approaches of Henri, 
however, became too to Marie for 
longer endurance, and Eustache instantly pour- 
ing wine, solicited the king to drink. 

“ Aye!” exclaimed the monarch, “ to the lovely 
Marie.” 

“ True, she is a good girl,” rejoined the wood- 
man, “ an artless, unsophisticated innocent, her 
heart has never been sullied by the vices of a 
town, nor the licentiousness of a court, where 
such men as the Mareschal de Turenne preside.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed the king, “ you think the 
Mareschal an indifferent fellow, eh ?” 

“ Indifferent!” rejoined the indignant Eustache, 
“he is a blot upon humanity. Had Henri known 
the baseness of his heart, I, perhaps, should not 
have been in this forlorn condition ;—perhaps, 
my child might have proved a meteor in the sky 
of France! But that’s all over now,”—and the 
old man dashed away the tear that trembled upon 
his eyelid.’ 

“ Ang what the devil have you to say against 
Turenne ?” enquired the astonished Mareschal. 

“ What is that to you.—Come drink again. 
The king—may heaven bless him!” 

“ You love your king, then?” enquired Henri. 
- “ Yes, and have fought for him; my best blood 
has been spent in his service; but time, and the 
injuries J have’ experienced, have unnerved 
my arm, blanched my dark hairs, and brought 
me sorrowing to the grave. But still were my 
country in danger, I would again rush to the field, 
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THE KiNe’s PAGE. 


for though my arms a little stiff, the 
more active warriors I could lead on to glory: 
if I beheld a coward fly, I would be a barrier to 
arrest his progress, and he either should return 
to his duty, or make his way across my bleeding 
corse!” 

“ Excellent old warrior! But tell me friend, 
why you are so embittered against the favourite 
Mareschal of Henri. If any secret hangs upon 
the information, I pledge my honour it shall go 
no farther, and as for my friend, I think 1 can well 
answer for him. Don’t you think I can Phil- 
lippe! 

“ Assuredly,” exclaimed the hot warrior, eager 
to learn the woodman’s mystery. 

“ Well then,” commenced Eustache, “ some. 
years ago—I am a bad hand at telling a story ; 
but this is its burthen:—some years ago, there 
were in the French army, two generals, the 
Marquis de Croissy and the Count D’ Albert.” 

“ Ah!” exclaimed the monarch in surprise. 

Eustache did not appear to notice the expres- 
sion of his guest, and thus proceeded: “‘ Nature 
had blest the Count with one fair child, a daugh- 
ter, of whose beauties an Emperor might be 
proud; the panders of Turenne discovered the 
treasure, and soon reported her to their master, 
who had the vile audacity to propose dishonour- 
able terms to the father himself—even to the 
noble Count D’ Albert!” 

“ Impossible !” ejaculated the king. 

“ By heaven he did!” rejoined the woodman, 
“and I think he must remember to this day the 
return of the girl’s father to the insolent proposi- 
tion; but the Mareschal had an horrible revenge; 
the ruthless tiger, spoiled of his prey, laid snares 
for the indignant parent;—false witnesses were 
suborned, a plot was conjured up;—the Count, 
his friend the Marquis de Croissy, and their im- 
mediate circle of associates, who had dared to 
express their sentiments respecting the vicious 
conduct of 'Turenne, were implicated, arrested, 
tried—and banished !” 

“ Well, well do [ remember that important 
affair,” replied the monarch ; “’twas said, too, 
that the king lamented two such noble warriors 
should prove traitors—” 

“°Twas false!” interrupted Eustache, “let 
_him stand forward who dare assert the crime, 

and in his teeth will 1 hurl back the lie, the 
wicked, damning lie!” 

Turenne felt awed by the violent expression, 
and fierce demeanour of the woodman, beneath 
whose humble aspect, there appeared a brighter 
soul than beams usually in humble clay.” 

“ And who are you,” enquired he, “ that you 
feel so warmly on the subject?” 

Eustache paused for a moment, and after 
glancing keenly at his enquirer, replied, “ The 

Saifthul servant of the Count, who scorned to 
leave his master amidst all his sufferings.”’ Henri 
enquired his fate, and the old man continued :*- 
“ He paid the debt of nature; he was & man un- 
used to misfortune, and when it burst so fiercely 
upon his devoted head, he sunk under it, and he 
died! In vain the Marquis and myself strove to 


console him.- In vain we bid him hope for par- 
don from the king. ‘ Tis foolish hope,’ exclaimed 
he, ‘ The spirit of happiness has taken her flight 
from my bosom for ever, and all that remains for 
me, is to die!’ He grasped my hand in the agony 


of grief, and a deadly paleness spread across his — 


face, his lip became livid, and his eyes were fixed 
in death; he fell exhausted into my arms! A 
whisper murmured upon his lips—‘ Eustache, to 
thee I resign my child—preserve her from Tu- 
renne—protect her!’ I swore before the face 
of. Heaven to guard her as my own; tears fell 
from his pale eyes, and his white and chilly hands 

grasped mine—he looked upon my face, and with 
that look, he died!” 


The youthful Marie, who had trembling angie 
.tened to the woodman’s recital, now fell in 


upon his bosom, exclaiming, “ Oh, my dear fa- 
ther! no more! nomore!” The sight was affect- 
ing; and to Henri’s generous heart it spoke a 
language, forcible as pathetic; he looked ex- 
pressively at Turenne, but the Mareschal averted 
his head, and remained in unmoved sternness, 
sketching figures upon the ground. The ai 

tion of Henri, however, was fixed upon the 
teran, who endeayoured to compose the lovely 
and sorrowing girl: and observing that Henri 
was waiting for the conclusion of his little narra- 
tive, he hastily passed his hand oveg_his brow to 
clear away the traces of the tears had fallen 
upon the neck of his child, and thus proceeded : 
—* I have little more to add;—I laid the Count 
in the cold earth, and though no pompous proces- 
sion escorted him to the tomb, no empty pane- 
gyric sounded over his remains, they were em- 
balmed with the tears of his faithful follower; 
and his child planted a rose-tree upon his 
grave; it is still daily attended by the affec- 
tionate girl, and prayers from that hallowed spot 
rise to the throne of the blessed, from whence 
the spirit of the father looks down upon his 
child, and welcomes her aspirations of piety agd 
hope.” 

A considerable pause succeeded the pious eja- 
culation of the woodman; Turenne remaining in 
his sullen abstraction, but Henri, in admiration 
of the generous fervour of his host; his every 
unworthy thought was sacrificed at the shrine of 
virtue, and his heart panted to reward such un- 
sophisticated goodness. The light nétes of the 
guitar, however, broke the long-silence, and the 
king immediately recognised the veice of his 
page. accompanying the instrument. Turenne 
started in surprise, and expressive looks were 
rapidly exchanged between the strangers. Ere 
they could come to any resolution, however, the 
door of the inner apartment opened, and the 
page entered with his guitar, nodding respect- 
fully to the strangers, and continuing his chanson 
without the least movement of surprise. 

“Turenne,” whispered the king, “ what 
tery is this ? what does this mean?” 

“ Mean!” echoed the Mareschal, “ why that 
we are iff sad predicament—that cursed page 
will discover us, and then ——” 

“ The Bord have mércy upon the poor Mares- 
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chal.” Then turning to the page, he whispered, 
“ Victor, how came you here ?” 

“1 do not know you, indeed, good gentlemen, 
never saw you béfore in my life,” replied the 
page, not appearing to be acquainted with them; 
a hint that was imstantly taken by the monarch, 
who; with his companion, prepared to make a 
hasty departure. Victor, however, seizing the 
cloak of the latter as he was retiring, laughingly 
whispered in his ear— 

“ Spoil sport, Mar! ha! ha! ha!” 

“ You shall repent!” fiercely replied Turenne, 
as he burst from the grasp of the page; who re- 
joined with another loud peal of laughter, as he 


_closed the door upon the woodman’s guests. 
=. On the ensuing day, while Henri was sur- 


rounded by his little circle of friends, Turenne, 
Victor, and the esteemed and virtuous Sully, 
sharing principally in the monarch’s considera- 
tion, a page entered to announce the arrival of 
two peasants whom Henri had privately ordered 
to be arrested and conducted to his presence; 
they were now introduced, and the surprise of 
Victor was not greater than that of Turenne, 

beholding, in the two prisoners, the wood- 
mah and his child. ‘Honest Eustache,”’ ex- 
claimed the king, as they entered the saloon, 
“ in hours of peace I am indeed a merry monarch, 
and it is fit tggt merry monarchs should be enter- 
tained by such merry subjects as thyself!” ‘The 
apprehensions of Victor, Eustache, and Marie, 
subsided at the friendly greeting of the king, and 
the former stepping forward, and assuming an 
air of gaiety, observed, “I am happy that so 
brave a veteran will be rewarded by Henri 
Quatre.” “ He shall be rewarded, my warrior 
boy,” rejoined the king. Turenne immediately 
remarked the strangeness of the royal determi- 
nation, but Henri was resolute, and the Mareschal 
was compelled, at length, merely to solicit the 
aspersions might be retracted, which the wood- 
man had so unsparingly cast upon him ;—Eus- 
tache looked contemptuously upon the Mareschal, 
and in a voice of decision, exclaimed, “ No!”— 
“ Then,” impetuously replied Turenne, “ justice 
shall compel you tospeak truly of the Mareschal!” 
“T have spoken truly,” was the reply of Eus- 
tache, who became warm with the fierce obser- 
vations of Turenne. “Liar!” exclaimed the 
latter—* Liar and slave! Dost thou not fear the 
vengeance of Turenne ?” 

“ T fear no one—but my God and my king!” 

“ My brave, my good old man,” rejoined the 
monarch, “this altercation must not be ;—Ma- 
reschal, you must be reconciled to the loyal ve- 
teran.” 

It had proceeded too far, however, with the 
fiery Mareschal, who spurned the mediation of 
the monarch, and glancing furiously at Eustache, 
Liar and slave!” 

I cannot bear with this,” cried Eustache, “I 
am nd liar, I am no slave; to his face, to the bold 
face of the noble wretch, would I protlaim his 
infamy, and brand his villainy upon hi® brow.” 

“Slave, I am Turenne 

“ And I am ——’ 


“ Hold, hold!” shrieked the page, as he threw 
himself into the woodman’s arms, “‘ you know not 
what you say.” 

“ Away, away my child, it is too much, I can- 
not stand before my king and hear him praise 
my loyalty and zeal, and still be branded with a 
traitor’s name—no, no, it is too much, and come 
what may, know wretch, I am thy victim, the 
innocent De Croissy !” 

Turenne relapsed into his former sullenness; 
Eustache was clasped in the arins of Victor and 
Marie, his eyes flashing fire, and his face clear 
with the consciousness of innocence, which his 
general aspect confirmed. Henri gazed upon 
the scene with a sigh, and even the stern Sully 
shed tears. Victor looked wistfully in his pa- 
tron’s face, but met there with disappointment 
and regret; the Marquis de Croissy had returned 
from banishment and his life must pay the forfeit. 
Victor quitted the embrace of the veteran, and 
advancing entreatingly towards the throne, ex- 
claimed, “ indeed, he is innocent!” Henri 
waved his hand, the page continued to suppli- 
cate, but the monarch affirmed the law of France 
to be inviolable, and that it must take its course, 
he could not stay its execution. 

“ Oh!” exclaimed the page, “often have you 
required your warrior boy to ask some favour, 
the granting which might prove how tenderly 
you loved him: I have refrained from. begging 
until now, and now ¥ crave De Croissy’s life!” 

“ It is not in my power to give.” 

“ Oh yes, who dare disobey the orders of our 
king—of Henri Quatre?” He advanced upon 
the first step-of the throne, and Henri averted 
his face;—the page knelt, and clasping the mon- 
arch’s hand, murmured a stanza of his favourite 
and plaintive air :— 

‘* My heart-broken sire bid me join in the wars, 
And fight for his own darling country’s cause ; 
Where I eagerly strove victor’s laurels to gain, 
And rescue from branded opprobrium our name ; 


Tempestuous I rushed to the midst of the strife, 
And Heaven led my arm to save Henri's life!’ 


The page paused, and Henri turned towards 
him, exclaiming hurriedly— 

“ Indeed, indeed 1 would do much to repay 
thy valour—ask me any thing but this.” 

T ask but life’for life!” 

“ Why take this interest in a stranger’s fate?” 

“ He is——my Father !” 

Victor fell at his sovereign’s feet, still grasping 
the hand which he held, and protesting the inno- 
cence of his parent.—At this moment an attend- 
ant entered the saloon with a communication 
from Turenne, who had left the spot in consider- 
able agitation, while the page was pleading to the 
king. The monarch’s eyes brightened as he 
perused the note, and immediately raising the 
page from his feet, he desired him to acquaint 
his noble father with his restoration to his origi- 
nal titles and possessions. The contents of that 
note never transpired, but the errors of Turenne 
were forgiven, and by his after deeds he endea- 


_Youred to atone for the misery which he had 
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THE FIEND OF THE FERRY.—COLOURS. 


previously created. The gloom of sadness and 
despair was superseded by the brilliancy of hap- 
piness, and the festival that witnessed the union 
of the page with the lovely Marie, the daughter 
of the Count d’Albert, whom de Croissy had 
cherished and protected, hallowed the reconci- 
liation with Turenne, and his return to virtue. 
It was indeed a day of happiness; youth mingled 
with its characteristic fervour, in the scene, and 
age “ threw its crutches by” for the moment, to 
encourage the festivity which such felicitous 
occurrences had occasioned. The Mar yuis de 
Croissy again resided in the halls of his ancestry, 
and the possessions of D’ Albert were bestowed 
upon his child. The evening of de Croissy’s life 
was thus cheered by a scene of joy that burst 
upon his paths when they seemed closed in eter- 
nal night, and his son Victor, and the faithful 
-and affectionate Marie, enjoyed the felicity of 
their mutual loves, and Henri Quatre was their 


THE FIEND OF THE FERRY. 


WE proceeded in the path pointed out to us, 
when some odd joke-engendering name over a 
shop door, called off our attention, and we were 
once more at a loss. A debate ensued amongst 
us; one contending that we were to go down the 
lane—and another, by the clump of trees. Our 
embarrassment was, of course, only productive 
of more mirth, and we at length agreed to follow 
the movements of a peripatetic pig, which was 
lounging about in a state of self-enjoyment, and 
looked as though he wanted to make one of our 
party. The pig turned the corner of the lane, 
and we followed; but we had no sooner done so, 
than we beheld, coming towards us, the identical 
traveller who, but a few minutes before, had 
passed us on the road, as he directed us to the 
ferry. His return excited no surprise; but the 
tone of his voice when he addressed us, by say- 
ing :—* You are going wrong, I told you to keep 
the road round the ruined wall,” awakened a new 
and rather startling sensation. The note was 
hollow and heavy. It was that ofa bull-frog with 
a cold; a muffled drum, determined to be melan- 
choly ; a speaking trumpet troubled with an asth- 
ma;-a funeral in a fit; a bass-viol imitating Sir 
Anthony Absolute.—Its modulations i 
one of the creaking of a dungeon door. He spoke 
as if he had a thunder-bolt sticking in his throat, 
that occasioned a sort of supernatural hoarseness. 
We have heard comic songs and cabbages cried 
in the most eccentric tones, we have communed 
with hackney-coachmen, and heard the notes of 
watchmen at all hours of the night; but these— 
they were merely the roarings of a nightingale, 
or the hoarseness of a cricket, compared to the 
full, deep, internal, and sepulchral sound that 
issued from the mouth of our travelling finger- 
post, as, with an eye darting reproach, and a lip 
mingling something like scorn with civility, he 
said, “ You are going wrong—I told you to keep 


the road round the ruined wall!” As he paused 
a minute to explain the way to one of our party, 
I had an opportunity of observing him. 

He looked like a romance in one volume. He 
was above the middle size, rather thin, and with 
nothing remarkable in his dress but a white 
slouched hat, and a pair of boots that seemed to 
have been made for a satyr. His face, however, 
as well as I could judge of its character, through 
the dark shadow flung across it by the overhang- 
ing brim of the hat, betrayed one of those ex- 
pressions which, to use a phrase no less conve- 
nient than original, “ are more easily conceived 
than described.” It was compounded from a 
whole library of horrors. He had taken his nose 
from the “ Monk,” and his eyes from “ Melmoth.” 
—The Minerva press was in his mouth, and 
Mrs. Radcliffe frowned fiercely from his vaulted 
brows. “The Italians” slept in the hollow of 
one cheek, and “The Robbers” in that of the 
other. He was a composition of Middleton 
and Michael Angelo—the spear of Satan and 
the broomstick of Hecate.—London Monthly 
Magazine. 
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COLOURS. 

Norurne contributes in a more 
manner to heighten the beauty of the skin than 
the choice of colours.—For example, females of 
fair complexion ought to wear the purest white ; 
they should choose light and brilliant colours, 
such as rose, azure, light yellow, &c.—Women 
of a dark complexion, who dress in such colours 
as we too frequently see them do, cause their 
skin to appear black, dull and tanned. They 
ought, therefore, to avoid white robes, and rose 
colour or light blue ribands, which form too dis- 
tast@ful a contrast with their carnations. Let 
such persons, on the contrary, dress in colours 
which are best suited to them; in particular, green, 


‘ violet, purple; and then that darkness, which 


was only the effect of too harsh a contrast, will 
suddenly disappear, as if by enchantment; their 
complexion will become lively and animated, 
and will exhibit such charms as will dispute and 
even bear away the palm from the fairest of the 
fair. Ina word, the fair cannot be too careful 
to correct, by light colours, the paleness of their 
complexions; and darker women, by stronger 
colours, the somewhat yellow tint of their car- 
nation. We must not omit a yery important 
observation, respecting the change of colours by 
light.—Thus, crimson is extremely handsome at 
night, when it may be substituted for rose colour, 
which loses its charms by candle light; but this 
crimson, seen by day, spoils the most mer 
complexion; no colour whatever strips it so 
pletely of all its attractions. Pale yellow, on the 
contrafy,is often very handsome by day, and is 
perfec to people who have a fine car- 
nation; Gut at night it appears dirty and tar- 
nishes t#® lustre of the complexion, to which it 
is designed to give brilliancy. 
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HOPE AND LOVE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF LILLIAN. 


Owe day, through Fancy’s telescope, 
Which is my richest treasure, 

I saw, dear Susan, Love and Hope 
Set out in search of Pleasure : 

All mirth and smiles I saw them go— 
Each was the other's banker ; 

For Hope took up her brother's bow, 

And Love his sister’s anchor. 


They rambled on o'er vale and hill, 
They pase’d by cot and tower; 

Through summer's glow and winter's chill, 
Through sunshine and through shower : 

But what did those fond playmates care 
For climate or for weather? * 

All scenes to them were bright and fair, 
On which they gazed together. 


Sometimes they turned aside to bless 

Some Muse and her wild numbers, 
Or breathe a dream of holiness 


* Fly on,’ said Wisdom, with cold sneers ; 
* Iteach my friends to doubt you ;’ 

* Come back,’ said Age. with bitter tears, 
* My heart is cold without you.’ 


- When Poverty beset their path, 
And threatened to divide them, 

They coaxed away the beldame’s wrath 
Ere she had breath to chide them, 

By vowing all her rags were silk, 
And all her bitters honey; 

And showing taste for bread and milk, 

And utter scorn of money. 


They met stern Danger in their way, 
Upon a ruin seated ; 
Before him kings had quaked that day, 
And armies had retreated : 
But he was robed in such a cloud, 
As Love and Hope came near him, 
That though he thundered !ong and loud, 
They did not see or hear him. 


A grey-beard joined them, Time by name ; 
And Love was nearly crazy, 
To find that he was very lame, 
And also very lazy : 
Hope, as he listened to her tale, 
Tied wings upon his jacket ; 
And then they far outran the mail, 
And far outsailed the packet. 


And so, when they had safely passed 
O’er many a land and billow, 

Before a grave they stopped at last, 
Beneath a weeping willow: 

The moon upon the humble mound 
Her softest light was flinging ; 

And from the thickets all around, 
Sad nightingales were singing. 


* I leave you here,’ quoth father Time, 
As hoarse as any raven; 
And Love knee!l’d down to spell the rhyme 
Upon the rude stone graven : 
But Hope looked onward, calmly brave, 
And whispered, ‘ Dearest brother, 
We’re parted on this side the grave—  @ 
We'll meet upon the other.’ 


On Beauty's quiet slumbers : 


PEARLS. 


BY M. A. BROWNE. 


War should I tell of the diamond’s blaze ? 
Why should I sing of the sapphire’s rays ? 
Ye are purer, and fairer, and dear to me— 
Gems of the ocean, Pearls of the sea! 


There are feelings of all that is sweet and mild, 
Dreams that are pure as the dreams of a ehild ; 
Many an innocent holy thought, 

By gazing on you, to my bosom bronght. 


I love to behold you, fairy Pearis! 
When ye wreath around rich raven curis— 
I love to see you when some neck, 

Almost as white as yourself, ye deck. 


I think, in looking on you, of the wave 
That birth to your simple beauty gave ; 
T think of the rolling waters that sweep 
Over your brethren of the deep ; 


And I think of the crimson coral cells, 
Where first ye lay in your native shells; 
And I dream of the nereid’s fabled song 
That floats those sparry halls among. 


I remember the venturous diver who first 
Beheld you amidst the sea-weeds nurst, 
And snatched you eagerly away, 

To smile again at the smiling day. 


And I think of the tranquil, tranquil sea, 
When the stars were burning steadily, ; 
Asif they were looking the clear wave through, 
To see if their glances could rest on you. 


And there are better thoughts than these, 
That rise when I see you, Pearls of the seas! 
Ye are like pure spirits that dwell through life 
Unharm'd amidst its care and strife. 


And there’s a hand that shall bear them away, 
At last, to the light ofa cloudless day, 

And treasure them more than ocean gems, 
And set them in heavenly diadems! 


TEST OF TRUE LOVE. 
FROM THE ITALIAN. 


I sought for true and faithful Love, 
Young Hope and Joy my footsteps guided, 
And soon I reach’d a flowery grove, 
Where two fair rival boys resided. 
The one was laughing, playfully wild— 
Smiles grazed his lips, bright wreaths entwined him; 
The other—thoughtful, timid, mild— 7 
Approached with look downcast behind him. 


Hope on the first enraptur’d glanced ; 
Joy bent his knee in fond devotion ; 
When, lo! a pensive nymph advanced 
With mournful brow and measured motion ; 


‘Tears quench’d the lustre of his eye, 
And all his frolic wiles were banish’d. 


[ turn’d, and on his rival gazed ; 

Oh! with what charms my eyes were greeted ! 
While, as 1 stood entranced, amazed, 

The nymph these warning words repeated : 
“ Passion the guise of Truth may wear— 

The spells of Joy and Hope may borrow, 
But faithful love alone can bear, 
The sure unerring test of sorrow.” 
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Fase A cypress wand she waved on high— 
ay She touched the boy—his roses vanish'd, 


THE ORNAMENTAL ARTIST. 


THE ORNAMENTAL ARTIST. 


CARD BOXES. 


Turse boxes are made on the same principle 
as the former, but of the shape and size of a pack 
of cards : they generally have a notch in the upper 
part to admit the thumb and finger, in order to 
extricate the cards. By this plan, however, in 

1 a short time, the outside cards become 

. solid; to remedy which inconve- 

> nience, we recommend the following 
method :—Make an incision in the 
front and back of the lower part 
of the box, about two-thirds from 
the bottom; pass a piece of ribbon, 
the width of the incision, through each 
of them ; fasten one end to the outside by a small 
bow, and at the other end attach a small bytton 

2 leaving so much ribbon in the inside, 
that when the cards are put in, it will 
be flat under them, on the bottom of 
the box, without a crease (see dotted 
lines, fig. 1.) To take them out, pull 
the small button, which will draw 
the ribbon straight, and, consequent- 
ly, lift the cards. This contrivance 


may be applied to similar boxes made 
for any other purpose, such as to contain a beau- 
tifully-bound little book, &c. (Fig. 2, the card- 


box.) 
PAINTING ON GLASS. 


Among those works which profess to teach the 
art of painting on glass, we find some in which 
directions are given for staining large windows in 
churches and halls ; and the others, which mere- 
ly contain the process of producing the paintings 
sometimes seen in cottages, or carried about the 
streets for sale, by the Italians and Jews, revre- 
senting scriptural or sporting subjects. These, 
we believe were much in vogue sixty years 
since, as we find the mode of doing them de- 
scribed in all the Young Artist’s Assistants of 
that day; which mode has been copied into 
similar publications up to the present time. They 
direct us to fix a mezzo-tinto print upon the back 
of a sheet of glass, and to remove the paper by 
wetting and rubbing—leaving the impression of 
the print, which is afterwards to be painted in 
broad washes; the ink of the print giving the 
shadows. The picture being then turned over, 
the glazed side becomes the front, and the co- 
lours first laid on are, of course, nearest to the 
eye. 

The methods by which glass is stained, are sci- 
entific; they require a profound knowledge of 

istry, and such apparatus, as must preclude 
the practice of this, which is the grandest bganch 
of the art, as an amusement. It may be interest- 
ing, however, to know the principles upon which 
it is performed. =o being, at first, colour- 
less, a drawing is upon it, and the painting 


is laid on with mineral substances; the vehicle 
being a volatile oil, which soon evaporates. The 
sheets of glass are fhen exposed to a powerful 
heat, until they are so far melted that- they re- 
ceive the colours into their, own substances: 
enamel painting is done on the same principle. 
This is a time of great anxiety to the artist; as, 
with all possible care, valuable paintings, both 
in glass and enamel, are frequently spoiled in 
the proving, or vitrification. The art seems to 
have been lost during several centuries, but it 
has of late been successfully revived ; and large 
windows have been executed for churches and 
gothic halls, which almost vie with the fine old 
specimens in the cathedrals, in point of colour, 
while they far excel them in other respects. 

| The branch ‘of the art which may be.treated 
as an accomplishment, is the decoration of glass- 
flower-stands, lamp-shades, and similar articles, 
with light and elegant designs. Flowers, birds, 
butterflies, and pleasing landscapes, yield an ex- 
tensive range of subjects, which are suitable to 
this style of ornamental painting. The glasses 
may be procured ready ground. The outline 
may be sketched in with black-lead pencil, 
which can be washed off with a sponge when 
the colours are dry. The whole of the colours 
employed must be transpareat, and ground in 
oil: opaque, or body colours will not answer the 
purpose. They may be purchased in small blad- 
ders, only requiring to be tempered with fine . 
copal or mastich varnish, and a very little nut 
oil, to be ready for use. Blue is produced by 
Prussian blue; red, by scarlet or crimson lake; . 
yellow, by yellow lake, or gumboge; green, by 
verdigris, or mineral green, or a mixture of 
Prussian blue and gumboge; purple, by a mix- 
ture of lake and Prussian blue; reddish brown, 
by burnt sienna; and all the other tints may be 
obtained by combinations: for white, or such 
parts as are required to be transparent, without 


. colour, the varnish only should be employed. A 


very chaste and pleasing effect may be produced 

by painting the whole design in varnish, without 

colour. It is an advantage to this style of paint- 

ing, that but few colours are required ; as, from 

the nature of the subjects, and their purpose as 

ornaments, brilliancy is more desirable than a 

nice gradation of tints. The work must, of 
course, be carefully dried, but may afterwards 
be cleaned with a sponge and cold water. 


Wuom is there, who in the sanctuary of his 
hidden thoughts, would balance a moment, in 
farming a partnership for life, between a flaunty 
belle, though robed in the finest silks of Persia, 
and tinted eyer so brightly with native or apothe- 
cary’s vermillion, and a plain young lady, neat, 
modest, imfelligent, instructed with a full mind 
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From the Literary Souventr, for 1381. 
THE LOVERS OF VIRE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF RICHELIEU. 


Te sun was shining as fair as the sun could 
shine in a beautiful May morning; bright, yet 
gentle; warm, but fresh; midway between the 
watering-pot of April and the warming-pan of 
June, when, in’ the beautiful valley of Vire— 
every body knows Vire—but, lest there should be 
any body in the wide world who does not, dearly 

beloved reader, I will tell you all about it. 

Get into the stage-coach, which journeyeth 
diurnally between London and Southampton ; 
enjoy the smoothness of the road, bless Mr. 
M’ Adam, put up at the Dolphin, and yield your- 
self to the full delights of an English four-post 
bed, for no such sweets shall you know from the 

“moment you set your foot on board the steam- 
boat for Havre, till the same steam-boat, or an- 
other, it matters not which, lands you once more 
on the English strand. 

Supposing you then arrived at Havre—get out 
of it again as fast as you can; rush across the 
river to Honfleurs; from Honfleurs dart back to 
Caen; and after you have paused five minutes 
to think about William the Conqueror, put your- 
self into the diligence for St. Malo; and when 
you have travelled just twelve leagues and a half, 
you will come to a long steep hill, crowned by a 
pretty airy looking town, whose buildings, in some 
parts, gathered on the very pinnacle—in others, 
running far down the slope, seem as if coquetting 
with the rich valleys that woo them from below. - 

Go to bed; and if you bathe your feet before- 
hand, which if you are of my faction you will do, 
walk over the tiled floor of the inn bedroom, that 
you may have a fit opportuni cursing tiled 
floors, and of relieving yourself of all the spleen 
in your nature before the next morning. Then, if 
both your lover and the day be favourably dispos- 
ed, sally forth to the eastern corner of the town, 
and you will have a fair view over one of the love- 
liest valleys that nature’s profuse hand ever gift- 
ed with beauty. The soft clear stream of the 
Vire winding sweetly along between the green 
sloping hilis and the rich woods, and the fields 
and chateaux, and hamlets, and the sunshine 
catching upon all its meanderings, and the birds 
singing it their song of love, as its calm waters 
roll bountifully by them. Look upon it, and you 
will not find it difficult to imagine how the soul, 
even of an obscure artisan in a remote age, 
warmed into. poetry and music in the bosom of 
that valley, and by the side of that stream. 

It was, then, in that beautiful vale of Vire, 
some twenty years ago, that Francois Lormier 
went out to take his last May waik with Ma- 
riette Duval, ere the relentless conscription 
called him from his happy home, his sweet val- 
leys and his early love. It wasa sad walk, as 
may well be imagined: for though the morning 
was bright, and nature, to her shame be it spoken, 


had put on her gayest smiles as if to mock their 
sorrow, yet the sunshine of the scene could not 
find its way to their hearts, and all seemed dark- 
ened and clouded around them. They talked a 
great deal, and they talked a long time ; but far 
be it from me to betray their private conversa- 
tion. ‘I would not, for all the world—especially 
as I know not one word about it—except, indeed, 
that Francois Lormier vowed the image of Ma- 
riette should remain with him for ever; should 
inspire him in the battle, and cheer him in 
the bivouac; and that Mariette protested she 
would never marry any body except Francois 
Lormier, even if rich old Monsieur Latoussefort, 
the great Foulan, were to lay himself and for- 
tune at her feet; and, in short, that when his 
“seven long years were out,” Francois would 
find her still a spinster, and very much at his ser- 
vice. “ Mais si je perdois une jambe?” said 
Francois Lormier.—“ Qu’est ce que ¢a fait?” 
replied Mariette.” 

They parted—and first to follow the lady. Ma- 
riette wept a great deal, but soon got calm again, 
went about her ordinary work, sang her song, 
danced at the village fete, talked with the talk- 
ers, laughed with the laughers, and won the 
hearts of all the youths in the place, by her un- 
adorned beauty and her native grace. Buf still 
she did not forget Francois Lormier; and when 
any one came to ask her in marriage, the good 
dame, her mother, referred them directly to Ma- 
riette, who had always her answer ready, and 


‘with a kind word and a gentle look sent them 


away refused, but not offended. At length good 
old Monsieur Latoussefort presented himself 


* with all his, money bags, declaring that his only 


wish was to enrich his gentille Mariette; but 
Mariette was steady, and so touchingly did she 
talk to him about poor Francois Lormier, that 
the old man went away with the tears in his eye. 
Six months afterwards he died, when to the won- 
der of the whole place, he left his large fertune 
to Mariette Duval! 

In the meanwhile Francois joined the army; 
and from a light handsome conscript, he soon be- 
came a brave, steady soldier. Attached to the 
great Northern army, he underwent all the hard- 
ships of the campaigns in Poland and Russia, but 
still he never lost his cheerfulness, for the thought 
of Mariette kept his heart warm, and even 2 
Russian winter could not freeze him. All 
through that miserable retreat, he made the best 
of every thing. As long as he had a good tender 
piece of saddle, he did not want 4 dinner; and 
whes he met with a comfortable dead horse to 
creep into, he found board and lodgings combin- 
ed. His courage and his powers of endurance 
called upon him, from the first, the eyes of one 
whose best quality was the impartiality of his re- 
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THE GUITAR—FIDELITY. 


compense. Francois was rewarded as well as he 
could be rewarded ; but at length, in one of those 
unfortunate battles by which Napoleon strove in 
vain to retrieve his fortune, the youn: soldier in 
the midst of his gallant daring was desperately 
wounded in the arm. 

Pass we over the rest. Mutilated, sick, weary, 
and ragged, Francois approached his native val- 
ley, and doubtful of his reception—for misery 
makes sad misanthropes—he sought the cottage 
of Madame Duval. The cottage was gone; and 
on inquiring for Madame Duval, he was directed 
to a fine farm-house by the banks of the stream. 
He thought there must be some mistake, but yet 
he dragged his heavy limbs thither, and knocked 
timidly against the door. 

“Entrez!” cried the good-humoured voice of 
the old Dame. Francois entered, and unbidderi 
tottered to a chair. Madame Duval gazed on 
him for a moment, and then rushing to the stairs 
called loudly, come down, Mariette, come down, 
here is Francois returned! Like lightning, Ma- 
riette, darted down the stairs, saw the soldier’s 
old great coat, and flew towards it—stopped— 
gazed on his haggard face, and empty sleeve: 
and gasping, fixed her eyes upon his counte- 
nance. "T'was fora moment she gazed on him 
thus, in silence; but there was no forgetfulness, 
nor pride about her heart—there was sorrow, 
and joy, and love, and memory in hervery glance. 
“Oh Francois!” cried she, at length, casting her 
arms round his neck, “ how thou hast suffered !” 
As she did so, the old gréat coat fell back, and 


on his breast appeared the golden cross of the 


legion of honour. “ NW importe !” cried she, as 
she saW it, “ Voila ta recompense.” He pressed 
her fondly to his bosom. “ My recompense is 
here,” said ke, “ my recompense is here !” 


THE GUITAR. 

Tae extraordinary fascination and currency 
which this favourite instrument has acquired in 
the fashionable circles, has induced us to give it 
some degree of attention.. The Spaniards very 
fairly claim its origin; but when the Moors in- 
troduced it into their romantic country, it is 
stated to have had only four strings: two have 
since been added. Italy has done much for it; 
and the music of Giuliani will command admira- 
tion, delight, and preference, as long as good 
taste and feeling shall exist. 

The Guitar decidedly possesses a power of 
combining all those musical sounds which con- 
stitete harmony, in a much higher degree than 
any other instrument of its size ; and to suppose 
that it is only desirable as an accompaniment for 
the voice would be a prejudice, and could not be 
so felt by any of our fair readers, who have once 
heard the delicious harmony which it produces 
under the grasp of a talented professor. To those 
who possess the advantages of a fine voice, or 
one even of moderate power, there can be no in- 
strumental accompaniment so pleasing or so soft 
as that which the guitar produces, or dne so 
easily acquired , but that is its least merit. 


. The power which the cords afford, enables the 
professor or amateur, to execute the most diffi- 
cult compositions, as well as to produce the most 
intricate modulations ; and to this, we may add, 
that its portability enables every one to convey 
it in situations from which the harp and piano- 
forte are excluded. 

When we refer to the earlier periods of Furo- 
pean history, how intimately dose find the guitar 
connected with the chivalry and romance of 
Italy, France, and Spain ; whether in the camp, 
bower, or closet, it has solaced the weary hours, 
and formed the delight of the beautiful and the 
brave. 

Notwithstanding the patronage which has been 
given to the guitar, not one of the various books 
of instruction which have been published as yet, 
possess an adequate or distinct method for its ac- 
quirement, most differing in their methods of 
teaching and fingering; we are therefore happy 
to know, that a work on the subject will shortly 
appear, which is described to us as the result of 
many years experience, and a laboured study of 
all the works of Giuliani, Carulli, Aquad, Le- 
gnani, Ser, and others ;. its principal merit being 
its distinctness and brevity. The author is Mr. 
Ferdinand Pelzér, and is expected to be the 
most efficient and compendious method of in- 
struction for the guitar’that can be used. 

FIDELITY. 

Desert not your friend in danger or distress. 
Too many there are in the world whose attach- 
ment to those they call friends, is confined to the 
day of their prosperity. As long as that con- 
tinues they are, or appear to be, affectionafe and 
cordial. But as their friend is under a cloud, 
they begin to withdraw, and separate their inter- 
est from his. In friendship of this sort, the heart, 
assuredly, has never had much concern. For the 
great test of true friendship, is constancy in the 
hour of danger—adherence in the season of dis- 
tress. When your friend is calumniated, then is 
the time openly and boldly to espouse his cause. 
When his situation is changed, or misfortunes 
are fast gathering around him, then is the time of 
affording prompt and zealous aid. When sick- 
ness or infirmity occasions him to be neglected 
by others, that is the opportunity which every 
real friend will seize of redoubling all ¢pe affec- 
tionate attention which love suggests. These are 
the important duties, the sacred claims of friend- 
ship, which religion and virtue enforce on every 
worthy mind. To show yourselves warm in this: 
manner in the cause of your friend, commands 
esteem even in those who have personal interests 
in opposing him. This honourable zeal of friend- 
ship has, in every age, attracted the veneration 
of mankind. It has consecrated to the latest 

rity, the names of those who have given up 

r fortunes, and have exposed their lives, in 

behalf of the friends whom they loved ; while ig- 

nominy and disgrace have ever been the portion 

of them who deserted their friends in the hour of 
distress.— Blair. 


MIRROR OF THE GRACES. 


THE MIRROR. OF THE GRACES. 


Sr. Evremonp has told us, that “a woman’s 
last sighs are for her beauty ;” and what this wit 


has advanced, the sex has ever been too ready to . 


confirm. A strange sort of art, a sort of sorcery, 
is prescribed by tradition, and in books, in the 
form of cosmetics, &c. to preserve female charms 
in perpetual youth. But I fear that, until these 
composts can be concocted in Medea’s caldron, 
they will never have any better effect than ex- 
ercising the faith and patience of the credulous 
dupes, who expect to find the elixer vite in any 
mixture under heaven. 

The rules which I would lay down for the pre- 
servation of the bloom of beauty, during its na- 
tural life, are few, and easy of access. And be- 
sides haying the advantage of speaking from my 
own wide and minute observation, I have the au- 
thorities*of the most eminent physicians of every 
age to support my argument. 

The secret of preserviug beauty, lies in three 
things—temperance, exercise, and cleanliness. 
From these few heads I hope much good instruc- 
tion may be deduced. + Temperance includes 
modération at table, and in the enjoyment of 
what the world calls pleasure. A young beauty, 
were she as fair as Hebe, and elegant as the 
Goddess of Love herself; would soon lose these 
charms by a course of inordinate cating, drink - 
ing, and late hours. 

I guess that my delicate young readers will 
start at the last sentence, and wonder how it can 
be that any well-bred woman should think it 
possible that pretty ladies could be guilty of 
either of the two first mentioned excesses. But 
when I speak of inordinate eating, &c., I do not 
mean feasting like a glutton, or drinking to in- 
toxication. My objection is not more against 
the quantity than the quality of the dishes which 
constitute the usual repasts of women of fashion. 
Their breakfasts not only set forth tea and cof- 
fee, but chocolate, and hot bread and butter. 
Both of these latter articles, when taken con- 
stantly, are hostile to health and female delicacy. 
The heated grease, which is their principal in- 
gredient, deranges the stomach; and, by creating 
or increasing bilious disorders, gradually over- 
spreads the fair skin with a wan or yellow hue. 
After this meal, a long and exhausting fast not 
unfrequently succeeds, from ten in the morning 
till six or seven in the evening, when dinner is 
served up; and the half famished beauty sits 
down to sate a keen appetite with Cayenne 
soups, fish, French patees steaming with garlic, 
roast and boiled meat, game, tarts, sweetmeats, 
ices, fruits, How must the consti- 
tution suffer under the digestion of this melange ! 
How does the heated complexion bear witness to 
combustion within ! And, when we consider (Mat 
the beverage she takesito dilate this mass of food, 
and assuage the consequent fever in her sto- 
mach, is not only water from the spring, but 
champaigne, madeira, and other wines, foreign 


and domestic, you cannot wonder that I should 
warn the inexperienced creature against in- 
temperance. The superabundance of aliment 
which she takes in at this time, is not only de- 
structive of beauty, but the period of such re- 
pletion is full of other dangers, Long fasting 
wastes the powers of Cigestion, and weakens the 
springs of life. In this enfeebled state, at the 
hour when nature intends we should prepare for 
general repose, we put our stomach and animal 
spirits to extraordinary exertion. Our vital 
functions are overtasked and overloaded: we 
become hectic, for observation strongly declares 
that invalid and delicate persons should rarely 
eat solids after three o’clock in the day, as fever 
is generally the consequence; and thus, almost 
every complaint that distresses and destroys the 
human frame, may be engendered. 


“ When hunger calls, obey ; nor often wait 
Till hunger sharpen to corrosive pain ; 
For the keen appetite will feast beyond 
What nature well can bear; and one extreme 
Ne’er without danger meets its own reverse.’” 


Besides, when we add to this evil the present 
mode of bracing the digestive part of the body, 
what is called long stays, to what an extent must 
reach the banéful effects of a protracted and 
abundant repast? Indeed, I am fully persuaded 
that long fasting, late dining, and the excessive 
repletion then taken into the exhausted stomach 
with the tight pressure of steel and whalebone 
on the most susceptible parts of the frame then 
called into action, and the midnight, nay, morning 
hours, of lingering pleasure, are the positive 
causes of colds taken, bilious fevers, consump- 
tions and atrophies. 

I must not draw this chapter to a close, with- 
out offering my fair readers a few remarks 
the malignant influence exercised on the roms 
tures by an ill-regulated temper. The face is 
the index of the mind: on its expressive page 
are recorded in characters lasting as life itself, 
the gloom of sullenness, the arrogance of pride, 
the withering of envy, or the storm of anger; 
for, even after the fury of the tempest has sub- 


. sided, its fearful devastations remain behind. 


“ From anger she may then be freed, 
But peevishness and spleen succeed.’ 


The first emotions of anger are apparent to 
the most superficial observer. Every indulgence 
in its paroxysms, both adds strength to. its au- 
thority, and engraves its history in deeper relief 
on the forehead of its votaries. What a pity it is 
that antiquity provides us with no authentic por- 
trait of the illustrious Xantippe! for I am- sure 
the features of that lady would lend their ready 
testimony to the value of my admonitions. 

When good humour and vivacity reign within, 
the face is lighted up with benignant smiles ; 
where peace and gentleness are. the tenants of 
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WOMAN AT HOME—WAR-CRY—CONVERSATION. 


the bosom, the countenance beams with mildness 
and complacency. Evil temper has, with truth, 
been called a more terrible enemy to beauty 
than the small-pox. I beseech you, therefore, as 
you value the preservation of your charms, to 
resist the dominion of this rude despoiler, to fos- 
ter and encourage the feelings of kindliness and 
good-humour, and to repress every emotion of a 
contrary character. 

I shall conclude this important subject, by re- 
marking with the Spectator, that “no woman 
can be handsome by the force of features alone, 
any more than she can be witty only by the gift 
of speech.” 


WOMAN=AT HOME. 


Ir is said that the character of a woman may 
be known by the internal appearance of her 
house, and the dress and manners of her children. 
If the furniture of her apartments exhibits an air 
of extravagance and show, rather than gomfort, 
we may infer that she is a vain woman;—and 
that her mind, and her dress, are equally fantas- 
tic. If the ornaments of her house, however 
splendid they may be, are badly arranged, or in- 
congruously assorted with those that are mean 
- or commom, and more especially if the drapery 
of Arachne is suffered to hang through the walls 
or cornices, it is a “ proof strong as holy writ,” 
that she is deficient both in taste and neatness. 
Such a woman would as likely as not wear black 
stockings with a white dress—roses in her beaver, 
anda cap to save the trouble of combing her 
hair. 

If her children, notwithstanding the fashion or 
richness of their clothes, are dirty, or carelessly 
dressed—if their minds are uncultivated, and 
their manners rude, the mother will most gene- 
rally prove to be both ignorant and indolent, or 
which is worse, wholly indifferent to the well- 
being of her children. The opposite of all these 
may be ascribed to the woman whose house is 
neat in every part as far as she is able to render 
it so. It matters not whether she dwells in a 
palace or a cottage, order and neatness are con- 
spicuous in every thing round her. In the dress 
of her children, she unites simplicity with taste, 
and attends at once to the improvement of their 
minds, and the cultivation of those graces which, 
in a greater or less degree, according to their 
respective stations in life, will recommend them 
tosociety. Such a woman, although she may not 
be learned or accomplished ing to the 
modern acceptation of the term, will be found to 
possess judgment, good sense, and a correct taste. 
With respect to her dress, its “ unfitness” will 
never be made an apology for not seeing her 
friends. Her domestic, or other engagements, 
may with propriety prevent her from receiving 
their visits; but if she chooses to see them, her 
dress, if proper for the business in which she may 
happen to be engaged, she will never be ashamed 
of. Both at home and abroad it will always be 

N 


dictated by a sense of propriety, preserving a 
between the extravagancies of 
ashion that homely plainness that usually 
denotes an ordinary mind. 


WAR-CRY OF THE ANCIENT —- 


Fatuer Monet, in his “ Origin,” &. of He- 
raldry, defines this custom in the following terms: 
“The War-cry is a clamour, peculiar to hostile 
medley and battle, and composed of one, two, or 
three words, which are uttered in a loud voice 
by one single individual, er on occasion, bya 
number of mouths in conjunction; it is pro- 
nounced either as indicating good luck, as sup- 
plicatory of the Divine assistance, as a defiance 
or challenge to fight, or.as a watch-word, ensur- 
ing recognition.” 

It was no uncommon thing for the heads of 
houses to change the cry which had descended 
to them from their ancestors. In this way the 
war-cry of the ducal house of Brabant, which 
had been “ Louvain and its rich Duke!” (Lou- 
vain au riche Duc !) down to the thirteenth cen- 
tury, was at that time changed into “ Limburg 
and he that has conquered it,” by John the Vic- 
tortious. A cotemporary annalist tells us, in 
allusion to this circumstance, “ Our duke re- 
turned to his native country, full of fame and 
glory, and throughout every town his return was 
celebrated by processions, festivities, triumphs, 
and bonfires of joy. And a short space after- 
wards, he went and took possession of the duchy 
of Limburg, which he had acquired at so much 
expense, toil, and danger; nay, so much value 
did he set upon this notable conquest, that, aban- 
doning the ancient war-cry of his forefathers, 
which was “ Louvain au riche Duc !”—he adopt- 
ed that of “ Limbourg a celui qui ’'a conquis!” 

The cry of the house of Burgundy was “ Our 
Lady for Burgundy!” —of the Earls of Flanders, 
“ Flanders and its Lion!” (the armorial bearings 
of that Earldom); and of the Lords of Haesbrouck, 
literally, “ Help God Haesbrouck!” Many adopt- 
ed for their war-cry the names of the towns, the 
banner of which they bore. 

The custom is, indeed, of an extremely remote 


date; for even Gideon’s army, when advancing _ 


to the assault of the Midianites, rushed on shout- 
ing “ For God and Gideon.”* Da Costa also 
records, that it was common even amongst the 
Mexicans, and that when led by Iscoalt, their 
Sovereign, against the Tapaneeks, they cried 
aloud as with one voice, “ Mexico! Mexico!” 
** And they cried,‘ The sword of the Lord, and of Gi- 
deon.’ ’’—Judges, vii. 20. 


ConvensaTion.—Great talents for conversa- 
“tin require to be accompanied with great po- 
liteness ; he who eclipsesothers owes them great 
civilities, and whatever a mistaken vanity may 
tell us, it is better to please in conversation than 
to shine in it. . 
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THE WESTERN TRAVELLERS. 


* * 


Alas! 


Nor wife nor children more shall he behold, _ 
Nor friends nor sacred home. On every nerve 


The deadly winter seizes ; shuts up sense ; 
And o’er his inmost vitals, creeping cold, 


Lays him along the snow a stiffened corse, 
Stretched out and bleaching on the northern blast. 


Two men travelling, about the middle of De- 
cember last, from St. Louis to the north western 
part of Missouri, fell in with another traveller, 
named Jones, who was journeying towards his 
residence, which was about fifty miles this side 
of the destination of the other two. The air be- 
came more raw and chill, as they proceeded 
northward, and the snow fell in considerable 


quantities, at intervals. When within about two . 


days’ ride of their home, the cold set in most 
intensely, the wind rose in all its fury, and be- 
neath its howling blast the sturdy trees of the 
forest bent like the slender ozier and the limbs, 
hurled from their trunks, were scattered on the 
ground: the fleecy flakes of snow were thickly 
twirled through the murky atmosphere, and 
clouds were piled on clouds, in majestic darkness, 
till not a speck of blue was discernable on the 
face of heaven, and day put on the appearance 
of gloomy night. Unable to proceed on horse- 
back through the meeting branches that crashed 
together above their heads, they dismounted, and 
on foot pursued their doubtful way through the 
darkened forest, unable to discover the path, as 
the snow had covered it and rendered it indis- 
cernible. Scarcely able to endure the intense 
cold, Jones was disposed frequently to lie down 
and commit himself to the care of Providence, 
but was prevented from doing so by the others, 
as the numbness and torpor and disposition to 
sleep had not yet taken possession of them. At 
length, finding him unable to speak, and his 
whole power of body overcome as it were by 
sleep, and judging from their own feelings that 
the like must soon come upon them, they deter- 
mined to leave him and endezvour if possible to 
make their way to some habitation. Night was 


just setting in, and death in its most appalling _ 


form stared them in the face. Surrounded with 
all the horrors of darkness and solitude, they 
continued their hopeless way through brambles 
and low underwood for some distance, till their 
ears caught the welcome tinkling of a cow bell. 
The wind whistling, as if it were from the four 
corners of heaven, prevented them ascertaining 
from whence it proceeded ; however, after some 
time, their eyes observed a light from a little hut, 


that, together with the sheep cot and stable at- | 


tached to it, was the only mark of civilizatién 
for several miles in this dreary solitude. We 
approached, said the narrator, and knocked at 
the door. A quick, nimble step was the only 
response, and the door immediately opened. A 


female appeared, and at first exhibited consider- 
able surprise, starting back a few paces, but 
immediately advanced and invited us in. Our 
necessities were eagerly and with the utmost 
pleasure attended to by the family, which con- 
sisted of the wife, two sons, and as many daugh- 
ters. When, by the fire and other means resort- 
ed to by the family, we had recovered sufficiently 
the power of speech, we informed them of the 
distressing situation in which we had left a fellow 
travelleg about a mile back, as we supposed. 
From their conversation, 1 had learned that their 
father was expected that day from St. Charles, 
whither he had gone on business. We readily 
perceived from the countenances of the family, 
that they entertained a fearful conjecture who 
the traveller might be. We wished to accom- 


* pany the two young men, who immediately pre- 


pared to set out for the unfo-tunate sufferer, but 
they refused, inasmuch as we were scarcely able 
to walk, and would necessarily detain them, and 
could give them very little assistance towards 
finding the place, as from the drifting of the snow 
in heaps, we could not be abje to distinguish the 
way we had come. They called their sheep 
dogs, and lighted a flambeau each, and taking 
some blankets, in which to wrap his body, started 
after him. After the sons had started, we no- 


ticed particularly the uneasiness of the affec- 


tionate wife. At every little interval she would 
open the door and look if her sons were coming 
down. One of us put our hand on the vacant 
mantle, on which were piled some books, and 
taking down a small pocket Bible, noticed writ- 
ten on one of the blank leavés, “ presentéd by 
Joshua Jones to his affectionate wife, on the an- 
niversary of their marriage,” and showing it to 
the other, we both agreed that he undoubtedly 
was the sufferer whom we had left behind, yet 
we mentioned not our impressions to the family. 
We were invited to partake of a repast, that had 
been accelerated on our account, and as we 
were about sitting down, the lady went to the 
door, and seeing her sons advance with the body, 
recognized the features by the glare of the 
torches, uttered a shriek, and fell on the floor. 
He was brought in and laid on a bed before the 
fire, and friction and fomentation with hot 
liquor, and in fine every thing was tried to re- 
store him, but to no purpose. The mortal numb- 
ness had seized his body, the chill of death had 
frozen his vitals, the heart was stagnant, and to 
beat no more. The voice of lamentation filled 
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A PRUDENT TUTOR--SINGING OF PSALMS. 


the house. The loving wife and daughter min- 
gled their distressing wailings, and the manly 
nature of the sons, which supported them while 
there was any hope of restoration, and enabled 
them calmly to use every means in their power 
for their father’s recovery, sunk under their 
weight of woe, and they wept aloud. We en- 
deavoured to calm the agitation and sorrow of 
the distressed family, though they “ sorrowed not 
like those without hope,” yet their grief was 
violent, and though the hour was late when they 
retired to rest, yet the sobs that ever and anon 
broke the silence of the night, indicated the ab- 
sence of repose from the eyelids of the afflicted. 
We watched the corpse till morning, which was 
as calm and beautiful as the day previous had 
been terrible, and fitly represented the calm and 
glorious beauties of that eternal world to which 
the traveller, wearied with the storms and hur- 
ricanes had gone to dwell forever. In the even- 
ing the corpse was interred in one corner of the 
garden, that lay before the house, in all the so- 
lemnity of silent, weeping woe, with the happy 
assurance of its participating in the resurrection 
of the just, when mortal will put on immortality, 
and death be swallowed up in victory. On the 
following morning we left the disconsolate family, 
who would bave gladly detained us, as grief finds 
always a partial relief in the sincere condolence 
even of strangers. ; 


A PRUDENT TUTOR. 


ArcusisHor Moore owed his rise in life to 
two accidental circumstances. The Duke of 
Marlborough required a tutor for his sons, and 
wrote to Dr. Sutton, the then Principal of Christ’s 
Church College, Oxford, to appoint a proper 
person. The Doctor selected a young man, and 
the Duke appointed a time for an interview with 
him at the College. Either in consequence of 
mistaking the hour, or from a carelessness of dis- 
position, he did not keep the appointment, and 
both Dr. Sutton and the Duke grew angry. At 
this critical juncture Mr. Moore passed by the 
house and caught the eye of Dr. Sutton, who in- 
formed his Grace that, perhaps, it was as well the 
gentleman for whom they had so long waited in 
vain had disappointed them, as he might prove 
as negligent with respect to his duties as he had 
been in attending to his appointment, and he 
then strongly recommended Mr. Moore to the 
Duke. His Grace made no objection to this 
hew arrangement. Mr. Moore was sent for, 
and introduced; and, before the day closed, 
every necessary preliminary was arranged. Mr. 
Moore was not only a man of very great classical 
attainments, but aiso a most estimable character. 
He was likewise eminently handsome; and to 
his person, rather than to his talents, he was in- _ 
debted for his seat on the Archepiscopal throne. 
He had been some few years the family tutor, 
When his personal attractions placed him in an 
awkward, if not a dangerous: situation. One of 


the daughters of his patron became enamoured 
of him, and hinted so broadly her wishes, that 
he could not affect to misunderstand her. Ina 
short time, a¥ the tutor did not profit by a hint, 
the lady spoke plainly. Mr. Moore could not 
return her love, and to avoid being pressed too _ 
closely, mentioned it in confidence to the Duke. 
His Grace was grateful, and assured Mg. Moore 
that he would never lose sight of his fortune. 
Nor did he; for, as a reward for the tutor’s de- 
clining a noble alliance, he never rested until he 
saw him installed in the See of Canterbury. The 
Archbishop acknowledged to a late Right Reve- 
rend Prelate, from whom I obtained this anec- 
dote, that had he admired the lady, he very pro-~ 
bably might have acted differently. 


SINGING OF PSALMS. 


Tuts has been a very ancient custom both 
among the Jews and Christians. St. Paul men- 
tions this practice, which has continued in all 
succeeding ages, with some variations -as to mode 
and circumstance; for so long as immediate in- 
spiration lasted, the preacher, &c. frequently 
gave out a hymn; and when this ceased, proper 
portions of scripture.were selected, or-agreeable 
hymns thereto composed ; but by the council of 
Laodicea, it was ordered tWfat no private compo- 
sition should be used in church ; the council also 
ordered that the psalms should no longer be one 
continued service, but that proper lessons should 
be interposed to prevent the people being tired. 
At first the whole congregation bore a part, sing- 
ing all together; afterwards the manner was 
altered, and they sung alternately, some repeat- 
ing one verse, and some another. After the 
emperors became Christiatis, and persecution 
ceased, singing grew much more into use, so that 
not only in the churches but also in private 
houses, the ancient music not being quite lost, 
they diversified into various sorts of harmony, | 
and altered into soft, strong, gay, sad, grave, or 
passionate, &c. Choice was always made of that 
which agreed with the majesty and purity of 
religion, avoiding soft and effeminate airs; in 
some churches they ordered the psalms to be 
pronounced with so small an alteration of voice,, 
that it was little more than plain speaking, like 
the reading of psalms in our cathedrals, &. at 
this day; but in process of time, instrumental 
music was introduced first amongst the Greeks. 

Pope Gregory the Great refined upon the 
church music and made it more exact and har- 
monious; and that it might be general, he esta- 
blished singing schools at Rome, wherein persons 
were educated to be sent to the distant churches, 
and where it has remained ever since; only 
among the reformed there are various ways of 
performing, and even in the same church, parti- © 
cularly that of England, in which parish churches 
differ much from cathedrals ; -but most dissenters 
comply with this part of worship in some form or 
other. 


Ter Ge Bock. 


SERENADE. 


Lapr! sleep for thy lover's sake, 

Though Heaven is bright and the air is baim— 
The stars look down on the sleeping lake, 
Forthe wind fs hush'd in a holy calm. 


a. and the visions of bliss attend, 
‘Thatvisit the couch of the pure and fair— 
‘Thewportive legions of Fancy lend 

Their soft enchantment to bless thee there. 


Bleep! for the world has nought like this 
In the weery circuit of busy day— 

No joy like that of the dreamer's bliss, 
No light like the flashings of Fancy’s ray. 


Then sleep in safety, while stealing round, 
The soften’d note of my light guitar 

Shall charm thy s!umber with gentle sound, 
“Till Phebus shall mount his golden car. 


Sleep! till the fingers of rosy Morn 

Shall draw the curtains that veil the sun, 
*Tili the young day from the skies be born— 
Then wake in beauty, my fairest one! 


TO THE SUNFLOWER. 


Pauper of the garden, the beauteous, the regal, 
The crown’d with a diadem burning in gold ; 

Sultan of flowers, as the strong-pinion'd eagle 
And lord of the forest their wide empire hold. 


Let the Rose boast her fragrance, the soft gales perfuming, 
The Tulip unfold a!l her fair hues to me— 
Yet, though sweet be their perfume, their rainbow dyes 
blooming, 
I turn, noble Sunfiow'r, with more love to thee. 


There are some think thy stateliness haughty, disdaining— 
Thy heaven-seeking gaze has no charm for their eyes; 

Tis because the pure spirit within thee that’s reigning, 
Exalis thee above the vain pleasures they prize. 


Embicm of constancy, whilst he is beaming, 
For whom is thy passion so steadfast, so true ? 
May we, who of faith and of love are aye dreaming. 
Be taught to remember this lesson by you ! 


If on earth, like the Sunflower, our soul's best devotion 
Shall turn to the source of Truth's far-beaming rays ; 
O, how blest, how triumphant, shall be our emotion, 
When the bright “Sun of Righteousness” bursts on our 
gaze! J. BR. 


EMBROIDERY. 


No apology, we presume, need be offered to 
our readers for continuing to devote a portion of 
our pages to the interesting subject of Embroi- 
dery. The patterns which illustrate it, and 
which are among the most approved embellish- 
ments of the work, are always chosen with such 
regard to their excellence, and the favourable 
opinion in which they are held in fashionable 
society, that we can confidently offer them to 
young practitioners as specimens of needle-work 
worthy their particular attention, and as calcu- 
lated to improve their taste for this desirable ac- 
complishment, which of late years seems to have 
gained more ardent admirers than any other or- 
namental branch of modern female education. 


In exemplification of its usefulness, it will not be 


irrelevant to mention a fact which, perhaps, may 
“be familiar to some, althongh new to many. 
Formerly, in the internal regulation of domestic 
concerns, a considerable item of expenditure 
resulted from ifying the desire to possess 
this part of female attire ; which, as it was wholly 
of foreign manufacture, neither added to the 
sources of native industry, nor advanced, in the 
slightast degree, the national prosperity of our 
country; consequently, the advantages which 
have grown out of the extensive knowledge of 
our females in adopting, and in manufacturing 
for themselves the article to suit their own pur- 
pose, must be apparent. From the great facility 
with which a knowledge of Embroidery may be 
attained, and the zeal shown in acquiring the 
art, many ‘enterprising and meritorious artisans 


—_ sprung ap among us, whose efforts have 

been signalized by complete success. Indeed, 
it has been accorded by acknowledged judges, 
that the younger branches of many families have 
been enabled, by close application, te exhibit 
specimens of skill which would be creditable to 
the oldest manufacturing establishments in Eu- 
rope. But, it may be considered most satisfac- 
tory to know, that it has been rendered a profit- 
able employment to some industrious individ 
whose means of support have been so much 
proved by devoting themselves to it,as to secure 
comparative independence. It certainly, then, 
must be a strong incentive to those who have 
never yet given that serious attention to the sub- 
ject, which their inclinations prompt, and a de- 
sire for improvement justifies, to apply them- 
selves to the study of so useful and ingenious an 
art. In the preceding numbers of our work, 
explanations are given of the whole minutia of 
Embroidery, which, with the aid of a little prac- 
tice, will supercede the necessity of any further 
instruction ; but still, it may be gratifying to 
many of our fair readers, who, in consequence of 
a distant residence from our large cities, are cir- 
cumscribed in their means of information on this 
interesting subject, to learn that we shall con- 
tinue to adorn the pages of the Lapy’s Boox 
with such additional illustrations of this useful 
and elegant accomplishment, as may appear to 
us likely to give them a correct estimate of its 
intrinsic importance. Our next number wij! 
contain several new patterns. 
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From the London Juvenile Forgét-Me-Not, for 1831. 


THE TRAVELLING TIN-MAN. 


By AN AMERICAN STORY, FOUNDED ON FACT. 
BY MISS LESLIE. 


Micasanm WARNER was owner and cultivator 
of a small farm in one of the oldest, most fertile, 
and most beautiful counties of the State of Penn- 
sylvania, not far from the Maryland line. Mi- 
cajah was a plain Quaker, and a man of quiet 
and primitive habits. He was totally devoid of 
all ambitious cravings after tracts of ten thou- 
sand acres, and he aspired not to the honour and 
glory of having his name given to a town in the 
western wilderness, (though Warnerville would 
ed of an uneonquerable desire of becoming a 
judge, or of going to Congress. Therefore, be 
had always been able to resist the persuasions 
and example of those of his neighbours, who left 
the home of their fathers, and the comforts of an 
old settlement, to seek a less tedious road to 
wealth and consequence, on the other side of 
the Allegany. He was satisfied with the posses- 
sien of two hundred acres, one half of which he 
had lent (not given) to his son Israel, who ex- 
pected shortly to be married to a very pretty 
and notable young woman in the neighbourhood, 
who was, however, no heiress. 

Upon this event, Isracl was to be established 
in an old frame house that had long since been 
abandoned by his father, in favour of the sub- 
stantial stone dwelling which the family occu- 
pied at the period of our story. The house had 
been taken up and transplanted to that part of 
the farm now allotted to Israel, and he very pru- 
dently deferred repairing it till he saw whether 
it survived its progress across the domain. But 
as it did not fall asunder during the journey, it 
was judged worthy of a new front door, new 
window-panes, and new shingles to cover the 
vast chasms of the roof; all which improvements 
were made by Israel’s own hands. This house 
was in the vicinity of the upper 
branch of the creek, and conveniently near to 
a saw-mill which had been built by Israel in 


person. 

Like all of her sect, whether in town or coun- 
try, Bulah, the wife of Micajah Warner, was a 
woman of even temper, untiring industry, and 
great skill in housewifery. Her daughters, com- 
.monly called Amy and Orphy, were neat pretty 
little Quaker girls, extremely alert, and accus- 
tomed from their earliest childhood, to assist in 
the work of the house. As her daughters were 
so handy and industrious, and only went half the 
year to school, Mrs. Warner did not think it ne- 
cessary to keep any other help than an indented 
negro girl, named Cloe. 

Except the marriage of Israel, which was now 
in prospect; a flood in the neighbouring creek, 
which had raised the water 30 high as to wash 
away the brick oven from the side of the house; 


a tornado that carried off the roof of the old sta- 
ble, and landed it whole in an adjoining clover 
field; and a-visit from a family of beggars, (an 
extraordinary phenomencn in the country,) no- 
thing occurred among the Warners for a long 
succession of years that had occasioned more than 
a month’s talk of the mother, and a month’s list- 
ening of the children. “They kept the even 
tenor of their way.” ‘The occupations of Israel 
and his father (assisted occasionally by a few 
hired men) were, of course, those of the farm, 
except when Israel took a day, now and then, to 
attend at his saw-mill. 

With regard to domestic arrangements, every 
thing connected with household wont on 
in the same course year after year, except that, 
as the daughters of the family improved in capz- 
dpa Cloe, the black girl, retrograded. 

on Monday, (with the assistance of 
ired for the day,) ironed on Tuesday, 
performed what they called “ the little baking,” 
on Wednesday, and “the big bakjag,” on Fri- 


day; cleaned the house on Saturday, and clear- 


starched their book-muslin collars; rode on 

horseback to Friends’ meeting on Sunday morn- 

afternoon. 

~ It was the day after the one on which Israel 
and his bride-elect had passed meeting, and con- 
sequently, a month before the one fixed for the 
wedding, that something like an adventure fell 
among the Warner family. 

It was a beautiful evening at the close of Au- 
gust. The father and son had been all day 
the meadows, mowing the second crop of 
Mrs. Warner was darning stockings in 
porch, with her two daughters knitting on the 
bench beside her; Amy being then fourteen, 
and Orphy about twelve. Cloe was absent, hav- 
ing been borrowed by a relation, about five 
miles off, to do the general work of the house, 
Ge Gandy were preparing for 
a quilting frolic. 

“Come, girls,” said Mrs. Warner, to her 
daughters, “ it’s just sun-down. The geese are 
coming home, and daddy and Israel will soon be 
here. Amy, do thee go down to the spring- 
house and bring up the milk and butter; and 
Orphy, thee can set the table.” 

The two girls put up their knitting, (not, how- 


ever, till they had knit to the middle of the nee- 


dle,) and, in a short time, Amy was seen coming 
back from the spring-house, with a large pitcher 
a In the meantime, 
Orphy had draw t the ponderous claw-footed 
walnut table th all summer in the porch, 
and spreading over it a brown linen cloth, placed 
in regular order their every-day supper-equi- 
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THE TRAVELLING TIN-MAN. 


page of pewter plates, earthen poringers, and 
iron spoons. 

The viands consisted of an immense round loaf 
of bread, nearly as large as a grindstone, and 
made of wheat and Indian meal, the half of a 
huge cheese, a piece of cold pork, a peach pie, 
and an apple pie; and, as it had been baking- 
day, there was the customary addition of a rice- 
pudding, in an earthen pan of stupendous size. 
The last finish of the decorations of the table 
was a large bowl of cool water, placed near the 
seat occupied by the father of the family, who 
never could begin any of his meals without a 
copious draught of the pure element. 

In a few minutes, the farmer and his son made 
their appearance as they turned the angle of the 
peach-orchard fence, preceded by the geese, 
their usual avant-couriers, who went out every 
morning to feed in an old field beyond the mea- 
dows. 


As soon as Micajah and Israel had hung up their 
scythes, and washed thémselves at the pump, they 
sat down to table; the farmer in his own blue- 
painted, high-backed, high-armed chair, and 
Israel taking the seat always allotted to him, 
a low chair, the rushes of which having long 
since deserted the bottom, had been replaced by 
cross pieces of cloth listing, ingeniously inter- 
woven with each other; and this being, accord- 
ing to the general opinion, the worst seat in the 
house, always fell to the share of the young man, 
who was usually passive on all occasions, and 
never seemed to consider himself entitled to the 
same accommodation as the rest of the family. 

Suddenly, the shrill blast of a tin frampet re- 
sounded through the woods that covered the hill 
in front of the house, to the great disturbance of 
the geese, who had settled themselves quietly for 
the night in their ustal bivouac around the ruins 
of an old waggon. The Warners ceased their 
supper to listen and look ; and they saw emerg- 

from the woods, and rattling down the hill at 

isk trot, the cart of one of those itinerant tin 
merchants, who originate in New England, and 
travel from one end of the Union to the other, 
avoiding the cities, and seeking customers among 
the country people; who, besides buying their 
ware, always invite them to a meal and a bed. 

The tin-man came blowing his horn to the 
steps of the porch, and there stopping his cart, 
addressed the farmer’s wife in the true nasal 
twang that characterizes the lower class of New 
Englanders, and enquired “ if she had any no- 
tion of a bargain.” She replied that “she be- 
lieved she had no occasion for any thing ;” her 
customary answer to all such questions. But 
Israel, who looked into futurity, and entertained 
views towards his own housekeeping, stepped 
forward to the tin-cart, and began to take down 
and examine various “mugs, pans, kettles, and 


“ Mother,” said Amy, “Ido wish thee would 
buy a new coffee-pot, for ours has been leaking 


all summer, and I have to stop it every morning 
with rye meal. ‘Thee knows we can give the 


old one to Israel.” 


“To be sure,” replied Mrs. Warner, “ it will 
do well enough for young beginners. But I can- 
not say J feel quite free to buy a new 
at this I must consider about it.” 

“ And there’s the cullender,” said OPphy, “it 
has such a big crack at the bottom, that when I 
am smashing the squashes for dinner, not only 
the water, but the squashes themselves 
through. Better give it to Israel, and get a 
one for ourselves.” 

“ What's this?” she continued, taking up a tin 
water dipper. 

“ That's for dipping water out of the bucket,” 
replied the tin-man. 

“ Oh, yes!” cried Amy, “ I’ve séen such a on6 
at Rachel Johnson’s. What a clever it is! 
with a good long handle, so that there’s no dai 
of splashing the water on our clothes. Do buy 
it mother. Thee knows that Israel can have the 
big calebash: I patched it myself, yestérday, 
where it was broken, and bound the edge with 
new tape, and it’s now as good as ever.” 

*“T don’t know,” said the farmer, “ that we 
want any thing but a new lantern, for ours had 


the socket burnt out long before these miG6i: 


light nights, and its dangerous work taking a 
candle into the stable.” 

The tin-man knowing that our plain old far- 
mers, though extremely liberal of every thing 
that is produced on their plantations, are, fre- 
quently, very tenacious of coin, and much averse 
to parting with actual money, recommended his 
wares, more or account of their cheapness, than 
their goodness; and, in fact, the price of most 
of the articles was two or three cents lower than 
they could be purchased for at the stores. 

Old Micajah thought there was no absolute ne- 
cessity for any thing except the lantern; but his 
daughters were so importunate for the coffee-pot, 
the cullender, and the water dipper, that, finally, 
all three were purchased and paid for. The fin 
man in vain endeavoured to prevail on Mis. 


Warner to buy some large patty pans, which the _ 


girls looked at with longing eyes; and he ré- 


and that, if properly made, they were quite good 
enough baked in round plates. 

The travelling merchant then produced divers 
boxes and phials of quack medicines, prepared 


ut celebrated manutory of those articles, 


and duly sealed with the maker’s own seal, and — 
inscribed with his name in his own hand writing. 


minded them how pretty the pumpkin pies would ae 
look at their next quilting, baked in scdllop- 
edged tins. But this purchase was peremptorily 
refused by the good quaker woman; alleging : 
that scollop-edged pies were all pride and vanity, 
| s Cofee-pots—the latter paruculary, as ne lao cures for every complaint in natur ; draps for the 

passion for coffee, which he secretly determined | agur, the tooth-ache, and the rheumatiz; salves 

to indulge both morning and gvening as soon as for ring-worms, corns, frost-bitten heels, and : 

he was settled in his domicile. soré eyes, and pills for consumption and fall ; 
fevers; beside that most waluable of all physio, ; 
Swain’s Wormifuge.” 
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The young people exclaimed with one accord 
against the purchase of any of the medicines ; and, 
business being over, the tin-man was invited by 
the farmer to sit down and take supper with the 
family—an invitation as freely accepted as given. 

The twilight was now closing, but the full- 
moon had risen, and afforded sufficient light for 
the supper-table in the porch. The tin-man took 
a seat, and before Mrs. Warner had finished her 
usual invitation to strangers of—“ reach to, and 
help thyself; we are poor hands at inviting, but 
thee’s welcome to it, such as it is’”—he had al- 
ready cut himself a huge piece of the cold pork, 
and an enormous slice of bread. He next pour- 
ed out a porringer of milk, to which he after- 
wards added one-third of the peach-pie, and 
several plates-full of rice pudding. He then 
said, “I suppose you hay’nt got no cider about 
the house ;” and Israel, a* his father’s desire, im- 
from the cellar. 

During oupesr, the tin-man entertained his 
entertainers with anecdotes of the roguery of his 
own coun , or rather, as he called them, 
his “ statesmen.” In his opinion of their general 
dishonesty, Mrs. Warner most cordially joined. 
She related a story of an itinerant Yankee, who 
persuaded her to empty some of her pillows and 
bolsters, under colour of exchanging with him 
old feathers for new—a thing which she acknow-. 
ledged had puzzled her not a little, as she thought 
“it strange that any man should bargain so badly 
for himself. He produced from his cart a bag of 
feathers which he declared were quite new; but 
after his departure she found that he had given 
her such short measure that she had not half 
enough to fill her ticking, and most of the fea- 
thers were proved upon examination, to have 
belonged to chickens, rather than to geese— 
nearly a whole cock’s tail having been found 
amongst them. 

The farmer pointed into the open door of the 
house, and showed the tin-man a large wooden 
clock, put up without a case between two win- 
dows, the pendulum and the weights being “ ex- 
posed and bare.” This clock he had bought for 
ten dollars, of a travelling Yankee who had set 
out to supply the country with these machines. 
It had only kept tolerable time for about two 
months, and had ever since been getting faster 
and faster, though it was still faithfully wound 
up every week. The hands were now going 
merrily round at the rate of ten miles an hour, 
and it never struck jess than twelve. 

The Yankee tin-man, with a candour that ex- 
‘cited the admiration of the whole family, ac- 
_ kmowledged that his statesmen were the greatest 
‘rogues “ on the face of the yearth ;” and recount- 
‘ed instances of their trickery that would have 
startled the belief of any, but the inexperienced 
‘and credulous people who were now listening to 
i He told, for example, of sausages being 

to market in the eastern towns, that 
purchased and prepared for frying, were 
and shreds 


of red 


Foronce, thought the Warners, we have found 
an honest Yankee. 

They sat a long while at table, and though the 
tin-man seemed to talk all the time he was eat- 
ing, the quantity of victuals that he caused to 
disappear surprised even Mrs. Warner, accus- 
‘tomed, as she was, to the appetite of Israel. 

When the Yankee had at last completed his 
supper, the farmer invited him to stay all night; 
but he replied, “ that it was moonshiny, and fine 
cool travellin after a warm day, he preferred 
putting on towards Maryland as soon as his crea- 
tur was rested, and had a feed.” 

He then, without more ceremony, led his 
horse and cart into the barn-yard, and stopping 
near the stable door, fed the animal by the light 
of the moon, and carried him a bucket of water 
from the pump. 

The girls being reminded by their mother that 
it was late, and that the cows had long since 
come home, they took their pails and went out to 
milk, while she washed yp the supper things. 
While they were milking, the anaes 
logue took place between them. 

Orphy. I know it’s not right to notice stran- 
gers, and to be sure the man’s welcome, but 
Amy, did thee ever see any body take victuals 
like this Yankee ?” 

Amy. Yes, but he didn’t eat all he took, for I 
saw him slip a great chunk of bread and cheese 
into his pocket, and then a big piece of pie, 
while he was talking and making us laugh. 

Orphy. Well, I think a man must be very 
badly off to do such a thing. I wonder he did not 
ask for victuals to take away with him. He need 
not have been afraid. He must know that vic- 
tuals is no object. And then he has travelled the 
road long enough to be sure that he can geta 
meal for nothing at any house he stops at, as all 
the tin-men do. He must have seen us looking. 
at his eating so much, and may-be his pride is 
hurt, and so he’s made up his mind, all of a 
sudden, to take his meals no more at people’s 
houses. 


Amy. Then why can’t he stop at a tavern, and 
pay for his victuals? 

Orphy. May-be he don’t want to spend his 
money in that trifling way. Who knows but he 
is saving it up to help an old mother, or to buy 
back land, or something of that sort? I'll be 
bound he calculates upon eating nothing to-mor- 
row but what he slipped off from our table. __ 

Amy. All he took will not last him aday. It’s 
a pity of him, any how. 

Orphy. 1 wish he had not been too bashful to 
ask for victuals to take with him. 

Amy. And still he did not strike me at all as a 
bashful man. 

Orphy. Suppose we were just in a private 
way to put some victuals into his cart for him, 
without letting him know any thing about it? 
Let’s hide it among the tins, and how glad he’ll 
be when he finds it to-morrow! ’ 

Amy. So we will; that’s an excellent notion ! 
I never pitied any body so much since the day 
the beggars came, which was five years ago last 
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harvest, for I have kept count ever sincefffiand 
I remember it as well as if it was yesterday. 

Orphy. We don’t know what a hard thing it 
is to want victuals, as the Irish schoolmaster used 
to tell us, when he saw us emptying pans of 
milk into the. pig-trough, and turning the cows 
into the orchard to eat the heaps of apples lay- 
ing ander the trees. 

Amy. Yes, and it must be much worse for an 
American to wilt victuals, than for people from 
the old countries who are uséd toit. 

After they had finished their milking, and 
strained and put away the milk, the kind-hearted 
litde girls proceeded to accomplish their bene- 
volent purpose. They took from the large wirer 
safe in the cellar, a pie, half a loaf of bread, and 
a great piece of cheese; and putting them into.a 
basket, they went to the barn-yard, intending to 
tell their mother as soon as the tin-man was 
gone, and not for a moment doubting her appro- 
val, since in the house of an American farmer, 
victuals, as Orphy justly observed, is no object. 

As they approached the barn-yard, they saw, 
by the light of the moon, the Yankee coming 
away from his cart and returning to the house. 
The'girls grouched down behind the garden- 
fence till he had passed, and then tautiously 
proceeded on their errand. They went to the 
back of the cart, intending to deposit their pro- 
visions, when they were startled at seeing some- 
thing evidently alive, moving behind the round 
opening of the linen cover ; and in a moment the 
head of a little black child peeped out of the 
hole. 

The girls were so surprised that they stopped 
short and could not ufter a word, and the young 
negro, evidently afraid of being seen, immediately 
popped down its head among the tins. 

“ Amy, did thee see that ?”—~asked Orphy, ina 
low voice. 

“ Yes, I did so,” replied Amy; “ what can the 
Yankee be doing with that little neger, and why 
he hide it? Let’s go and ask the child.” 

No, no!” exclaimed Orphy, “the tin-man 
will be angry.” 

“ And who cares if he is?” said Amy ; «he has 
done something he is ashamed of, and we need 
not be afraid of him.” 

They then went quite close to the back of the 
cart, and Amy said, “ Here, little snow-ball shew 
thyself and speak; and do not be afraid, for no- 
body’s going to hurt thee.” 

“How did thee come into this cart?” asked 
Orphy; “and why does the Yankee hide thee? 
Tell us all about it, and be sure not to speak 
above thy breath.” 

The black child again peeped out of the hole, 
and looking cautiously round, said, “ Are you 
quite sure the naughty man won't hear us?” 

“Quite sure,” answered Amy, “but is thee 
boy or girl?” 

“T'm a little gal,” replied the child; and with 
the characteristic volubility of her race she con- 
tinued, “ and my name’s Dinah, and I’m five 
year old; and my daddy°snd mammy are free 
coloured people, and they lives a big piece off, 


and daddy works out, and mammy sells ginger- 


bread and molasses-béer, and we have a sign . 


over the door with a bottle and cake on it.” 

Amy. But how did this man get hold of thee, if 
thy father and mother are free people? ‘Thee 
can’t be bound to him, or he néed not hide thee. 

Dinah. O, i know I an’t bounded to him—I 
expect he stole me. 

Amy. Stole thee ! What here in thé free state 
of Pentsylvany ? 

Dinah. 1 was out picking huckleberries in the 
woods up the roads, and I strayed off a big piece 
from home. Then the tin-man comed along, 
driving his cart, and I run close to the road-side 
to look, as I always does when any body goes by, 
So he told me to come into his cart, and he 
would give me a tin mug to put my huckleber- 
ries in, and I might chuse it myself, and it would 
hold them a heap better than my old Indian bas~ 
ket. Sol was very glad, and he lifted me up into 
the cart, and I choosed the vefy best and biggest 
tin mug he had, and emptied my hugkleberries 
into it. And then he told me he’d give me a ride 
in his cart, and then he set me far back on a 
box, and he. whipped his creatur, and dray 
druy, and jolted me so that [ tumbled all down 
among the fins. And then he picked me up, and 
tied me fast with his handkercher to one of the 
back posts of the cart to keep me steady he said. 
And then, for all. I was steady, I couldn’t help 
crying, and I wanted him to take me home to 
daddy and mammy. But he only sniggered at 
me, and said he wouldn’t, and bid me hush; and 
then he got mad, and because I couldn’t hush up 
just in a minute, he whipped me quite smart, ’ 

Orphy. Poor little thing ! vt 

Dinah. And then I got frightened, for he put 
on a wicked look, and said he’d kill me dead if { 
cried any more or made the least bit of noise. 
And so he has been carrying me along in his cart 
for two days and two nights, and he makes me 
hide away all the time, and he won't let nobody 
see me, And [ hate him, and yesterday, when I 

know'd he didn’t see me, I spit on the crown of 
his-hat. 

Amy. Hush !—thee must never say thee hates 
any body. 

Dinah. At night I sleeps upon the,bag of fea- 
thers; and when he stops any where to eat, he 
comes sneaking to the back of the cart and 
pokes in victuals, (he has just now brung me 
some,) and he fells me he wants me to be fat and 
goodslooking. I was afeard he was going to sell 
me to the butcher, as Nace Willet did his fat 
calf, and I thought I’d ax him about it, and he 


Jaughed and told me he was going to sell me sure ' 
| enough, but not to a butcher. And I’m almost 
all the time very sorry, only sometimes I’m not, 


he won't let me. I don’ 

for fear the naughty man would whip me; but I 
always moan when we're going through woods, 
and there’s nobody in sight to hearme. He never 


lets me look out of the back of the cart, only . 


when there’s nobody to see me, and he won't let 


me sing even when I want to. And I moan most _ 


dare té-cry out loud, . 
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when I think of my daddy and mammy,and how 
they are wondering what has become of me; 
and I think moaning does me good, only he stops 
me short. 

Amy. Now, Orphy, what’s to be done? . The 
tin-man has of course kidnapped this black child 
to take her into Maryland, where he can sell her 


for a good price ; as she is a fat, healthy-looking - 


thing, and that isa slave state. Does thee think 
we ought to let him take her off? 

Orphy. No, indeed! I think I could feel free 
to fight for her myself—that is, if fighting was 
not forbidden by Friends. Yonder’s ]srael com- 
ing to turn the cows into the clover-field. Little 
girl, lay quiet and don't offer to show thyself. 

Israel now advanced—“ Well, girls,” said he, 
“ what's thee doing at the tin-man’s cart? Not 
meddling among his tins,I hope? Oh,the cu- 
riosity of women-folks !” 

“Israel,” said Amy, “ step softly—we have 
something to show thee.” 

Phe girls then lifted up the corner of the cart 
cover, and displayed the little negro girl, crouch- 
ed upon the bag c” feathers— a part of his mer- 
chandize which the Yankee had not thought it 
expedient to produce, after hearing Mrs. War- 
ner’s anecdote of one of his predecessors. 

~The young man was much amazed, and his 
two sisters began both at once to relate to him 
the story of the black child. Israel looked al- 
most indignant. His sisters said to him, “ To be 
sure we won't let the Yankee carry this child off 
with him.” 

* I judge we won't,” answered Israel. 

“ Then,” said Amy, “ let us take her out of the 
cart, and hide her in the barn or somewhere tiil 
he has gone.” 

“ No,” replied Israel, “I can’t say I feel free 
to do that. It would be too much like stealing 
her over again; and I’ve no notion of evening 
myself to a Yankee in any of hisways. Put her 
dowr. in the cart and let her alone. I'll have no 
underhanded work about her. Let’s all go back 
to the house ; mother has got down all the broken 
crockery from the top shelf in the corner cup- 
board, and the Yankee’s mending it with a sort 
of stuff like sticks of sealing-wax, that he carries 
about with him; and I dare say he’# get her to 
pay him more for it than the things are worth. 
But say nothing.” 

The girls cautioned Dinah net to let the tin- 
man know that they had discovered her, and to 
keep herself perfectly quiet; and they then ac- 
companied their brother to the house, feeling 
very fidgetty and uneasy. 

They found the table covered with old bowls, 
old tea-pots, old sugar-dishes, and old pitchers; 
whose fractures the Yankee was cementing to- 
gether, while Mrs. Warner held the candle, and 
her husband viewed the operation with great 
curiosity. 

“ Israel,” said his mother, as he entered, “ this 
friend is making the china as good as new, only 
that we can’t help seeing the join; ‘and we are 
going to give all the mended things to thee.” 

The Zenkee, having finished his work and 


beeriMpaid for it, said it was high time for him to 
be about starting, and he must go and look after 
his cart. He accordingly left the house for that 
purpose ;.and Israel, looking out at the end win- 
dow, exclaimed, “ 1 see he’s not coming round to 
the house again, but he’s going to try the short 
cut into the back road. I'll go and see that he 
puts up the bars after him.” 

Israel went out, and his sisters followed him to 
see the tin-man off. es. 

The Yankee came to the bars, leading his 
horse ark, found Israel there be- 
fore him. 

“ Are you ne the bars for me?” 
said the tin-man. 

“ No,” replied Israel, “ I’m not going to be so 
polite; but I intend to see that thee carries off 
nothing more than belongs to thee. 

“ What do you mean ?” exclaimed the Yankee, 
changing colour. 

‘*T expect I can show thee,” answered Israel. 
Then stepping up to the back of the cart and 
putting.in his hands, he pulled out the black 
child and held her up before him, saying, “ Now, 
if thee offers to touch this girl, I think we shall 
be apt to differ.” 

The tin-man then advanced towards Israel, 
and with a menacing look raised his whip; but 
the fearless young quaker (having consigned the 
little girl to his sisters, who held her between 
them) immediately broke a stick from a tree that 
grew near, and stood on the defensive. a 
most steadfast look of calm resolution. ~ 

The Yankee went close up to him, brandishing 
his whip; but before he had time to strike, Israel 
with the utmost coolness, and with great strength 
and dexterity, seized him by the collar, and 
swinging him round to sorre distance, flung Him 
to the ground with.such force as to stun him, 
saying, “ Mind, [don’t call myself a fighting 
character, but it-thee offers to get up I shall feel 
free to keep theedown. z 

The tin-man to move, and the girls ran 
shrieking to the house for their father, dragging 
with them the little black girl, whose screams 
(as is usual with all of her colour) were the loud- 
est of the loud. — 

Ian instant the stout old farmer was at the 
side of his son, and notwithstanding the strug- 
gles of the Yankee, they succeeded by main force 
in conveying him to the stable, into which they 
fastened him for the night. 

Early next morning, Israel and his father went 
to the nearest magistrate for a warrant and a 
constable, and were followed home by half the 
township. The county court was then in ses- 
sion; the tin-man was tried, and convicted of 
having kidnapped a free black child, with the 
design of selling her as a slave in one of the 
southern states; and he was punished by fine 
and imprisonment.* 

The Warner fainily would have felt more com- 
passion for him than they did, only that all the 
mended china fell apart again the next day, and 
his tins were so badly soldered that all their bot- 
toms came out before the end of the month. 
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Mrs. Warner declared that she had done with 
Yankee tin-men for ever, and in short with all 
other Yankees. But the store-keeper, Philip 
Thompson, who was the sensible man of the 
neighbourhood, and took two Philadelphia.news- 
papers, convinced-her that some of the best and 

t men America can boast of, were natives 


of the New England states. And he even assert-"} 


ed that in the course of his life (and his age did 
not exceed sixty-seven) he had met with no less 


than Yankee tin-men; and 
besides being honest, two of them were not i 
the least impudent. Ambdng the latter, however, 


he did not of course include a very handsome 
fellow, that a few years since made the tour of 
the United States with his tin-cart, calling him- 
self the Boston Beauty, and wearing his own 
miniature round his neck. : 

To conclude—an advertisement having béen 

inserted in several of the papers, to designate 
where Dinah the little black girl was to be found, 
and the tin-man’s trial having also been noticed 
in the public prints, in about a fortnight her 
father and mother (two very decent free negroes) 
arrived to claim her; having walked all the way 
from theirscottage at the extremity of the next 
county. They immediately identified her, and 
the meeting was most joyful to them and fo her. 
They told at full Jength every particular of their 
anxious search after their child, which was ended 
by a gentleman bringing a newspaper to their 
house, containing the welcome intelligence that 
she was safe at Micajah Warner’s. 
' Amy and Orphy were desirous of retaining 
little Dinah in the family, and as the child’s 
parents seemed very willing, the girls urged their 
mother to keep her instead of Cloe, who they 
said could very easily be made over to Israel. 
But, to the astonishment of the whole family, 
Israel on this occasion proved-refractory, decla- 
ring that he would ‘not allow his wife to be 
plagued with such an imp as Cloc, and that he 
chose to have little Dinah himself, if her parents 
would bind her fo him till she was eighteen. 
This affair was soon satisfaciorily arranged. 

Israel was married at the appointed time, and 
took possession of the house near the saw-mill. 


He prospered; and in a few years was able to. 


buy a farm of his own, and to build a stone house 
on it. Dinah turned out extremely well, and 
the Warner family still talk of the night when 
she was discovered in the cart of the travelling 
LIFE. 

“Wuart a life this is! how plenteous in 
every variety of pain! how jejune of all the 
elements of happiness! how full of objects and 
contacts, deeply disgustful and abhorrent! how 


destitute of all that is noble, geauine, lovely, or 


delectable! The most careless observer, if he 
does not obstinately shut his eyes to the objects 
before him, cannot but knew that the most vir- 


tuous and perfect {so termed) who are set up as 
patterns to their fellows, as land-marks by which 
to-shape their courses, are frail as a cobweb, sub- 
ject-every moment to the windy storms of passion 
or pride, pliable to self-interest as the willow- 
wand to the gale, dependent as the parched pas- 
ture upon the rain and sunshine. That man was 
born without brains, who has lived nineteen 
years among human swine, and yet confides im. 
human principle, human atrength, or human sin- 
cerity. 


THE CHURCH-YARD. 


You have sauintered, perhaps, of a moon light 
evening, out of the precincts of the living, mov- 
ing world, to linger and contemplate among 
the grass grown mémorials of those who are 
gone from among-us, and whose earthly own 
have been consigned to this their last and certain 
inheritance. 

- “ The body to its place, 
And the soul to Heaven’s grace, 
And the rest is God’s alone.’’ 


An appalling chill shoots through the cu 
of life, at the undisturbed and universal sile 


+ 


of the scene—the stars tranquilly shining on thé _ 


white marble, and freely illuminating the fame 
which friendship had carved for the slumberer 
beneath; here the grass waving in rank luxuri- 
ance, as if to hide the triumphs and the trophies 
of death, and there a human bone unearthed 
from its time-worn sepulchre, a ghastly visitor 
to the realms of day: a wooden.tablet, m 
the repose of the humble, a cross, the sign of the 
believer, and lofty.and magnificent memorials 
over the mortal relics of the wealthy and the 
great. Ah! who, in such an assemblage as this 
can be accounted great? 
the crucible of death? ~ 

We can learn nothing from the living! whigh 
the dead do not teach us. Would beauty be 
modest and unpretending, let her quit the ball 
and the festival for a moment, and carry her 
toilet to th® tomb. Would the proud learn hu- 
manity : the penurious charity; the frivolous 
seriousness; the bigoted philanthropy; would 


| the scholar ascertain the true objects of know- 


ledge; the man of the world, the true means of 
happiness here and hereafter; and the ambitious, 
the true sources of greatness, let him retire 
awhile from the living and communicate with the 
dead.—We must all come to the mournful and - 
silent grave. Our bones must mingle in one 
common mass. Our affections should travel in 
the same path, for they must terminate in one 
fearful issue. Life is full of frailties, of virtue 
and of happiness; and when you would abuse 
them, go purify your affections, and humble your 
pride, and leave your hopes at the tomb of a 
friend, when the stars are shining upon it like 
the glorious beams of religion on. the mansion 
of death. - 
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GBAY. 
A BALLAD, 
Which had obtained a high dogres of popularity in the musical circles of Philadelphia. 
COMPOSED BY MRS. P. MILLARD. 


Allegretto Moderato. 


SECOND VERSE. 


Her dark brown hair is braided, o’cr a brow of spotless white 
Her soft blue eye now languishes=now flashes with delight ¢ 
The hair is braided not for me, the cye is turn’d away, 

Yet my heart, my heart is breaking, for the love of Alice Gray- 


Pve sunk beneath the summer’s sun, and trembled in the blast, 
But my pilgrimage is nearly donethe weary conflict’s past § 


i 
And whem the green sod wraps my grave, may pity haply say, 


“Oh! his heart, his heart is broken for the love of Alice Gray 1” 
February 1, 1831. 


° 
4 She's all my fan - cy paint-ed her; She's jove - ly, she's 
di - + - vine; Bur heart = it is an - thers, She 
ae ne - ver can be mine ; Yet lov’d 1 as man ne- ver loy'd, 
S A love with - out de - cay. Oh! my heart, my heart is -~ 
aie ad lib. 
are breaking, for the . love of Ai - lice Gray; Oh! my heart, my heart 
= is break - ing, for. the love of A - lice Gray. 
Ad 
~ 
pie THIRD VERSE. 
— 
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ENIGMA—THE DEPARTED—THE GATHERER. 


ENIGMA. 
BY CAPTAIN M’NAGHTEN. 


Compounp of fierce and witd—of good and ill, 
Drawn forth by man alike to save and kill, 
Prompt in hot youth the fata] strife to wage, 
Heraldic glories grace my honour’d age. 
Through me usurping traitors reach the crown, 
And heroes yield me gladly for renown. 
Amidst the horrors of the battle-field, 

When even Pity’s female breast is steel’d, _ 
Where thickest carnage strews the reeking plain, 
I fly alike the dying and the slain. 

From me soft beauty turns her loathing eye, 
Though to her heart more dear than love am I. 
Ungrateful beauty !—'tis to me she owes 

‘The loveliest charm of all in which she glows. 
Me tc obtain stern Hate unsheaths the sword, 
And Judas sold me with his injured Lord. 

By me high Heaven reveal’d Belshazzar’s doom, 
And murder parts me from his victim’s tomb. 


THE DEPARTED. 
EL 


Set thy spur to the steed, thy sail to the wind, 

You may leave the far vale and the mountain behind; 
Like the storm o’er the south in the flight thou may’st be ; 
But where may’st thou fly from the mem’ry of me? 


The struggle, the pleasure, the toil, and the strife, 
May fill up the days with the hurry of life, 

But night cometh lonely o’er Jand and o’er sea, 
And in silence and shadow I still am with thee. 


With no rose in my cheek, with no rose in my hair, 
But cold as the love whose remembrance I bear, 
Breathing vows that are broken, and hopes that are fied, 
A voice breaks my slumber ; the voice of the dead. 


Let the loveliest slave lull thy sleep with her strain : 
Ay, drain the red wine-cup—it all is in vain: 
From the haunt of thy midnight 1 will not depart, 
For thy guilt is my power : my. home is thy heart. 


THE GATHERER. 


A snapper up of unconsidered trifies."’ 


Shakespeare. 


Tue comparison of human life to the burning 
and going out of a lamp, was familiar with Latin 
authors, as we know by the terms, senes decre- 
piti. Plutarch explains the of this meta- 
phor, thus: The ancients never extinguished 
their lamps, but suffered them to go out of their 
own accord; that is by the last crackle; hence a 
lamp just about to expire was said decrepitare, 
to cease to crackle. Hence, metaphorically, 
persons on the verge of the grave were called 
decrepid men. 

The impression which beauty makes upon the 
heart, refines mere sensuality, and elevates it to 
a level with that which is celestial. 


Mankind may be divided into three orders of 
intellect; those who, by their own powers, can 
discover what is right and fit, and penetrate to 
the remoter motives of action; those who are 
williig to hear instruction, and can perceive 

land wrong when pointed out to them; and 
those who have neither acuteness nor docility, 
who are ignorant of the way themselves, and who 
will not submit to. be led by others. 


In all cases of slander currency, whenever the 
forger of the lie is not to be found, the injured 
parties should have a right to come on any of the 
endorsers. 

A belief in dreams, as if to appease our waking 
fancies, are generally interpreted by contraries. 
The effect, however, is the same-it fills the mind 
with vague alarms at troubles which may never 
exist, or raises expectations, which, in all pro- 


bability, will never be realized. A dreamer, 
who believes in the coming to pass of his dreams, 
is of all men the most miserable. Instead of 
setting himself to work to attain the object of his 
desires, or to avert what he dreads, he sleeps and 
finds every thing in his dreams—he wakes and 
finds every thing—a dream. ~ 


Fanned by the charms of loveliness, the inde- 
pendent and virtuous spirit with 
what is earthly. Thus it is that love deifies the 
dust, and brings down 
heavenly. 

It is customary in the canton of Wallis, Swit- 
zerland, for those who have found any thing lost, 
even money; to affix it to a large cruciéx in the 
churchyard; and there is not an example on re- 
cord of an object being taken away except by 
the rightful owner. ; 

Of all other views a man in time may grow 
tired; but in the countenance of woman, there is 
a variety which sets weariness at defiange.. The 
divine right of beauty (says Junius,) is the.only 
divine right an Englishman can acknowledge, 
and a pretty woman the only tyrant he is not 


. authorized to resist. 


A Mehtatin wife, socording to Forbes’ Oriené 
tal Memoirs, is extremely useful, When she 
and her husband arrive at an encampment, he 
lies down on his mat to rest, and her employment 
begins. First she champoos him, and fans’ him 
to sleep, then she champoos (or curries) the 
horse, bends his joints, rubs him dewn, and gives 
him his provender. The horses are said to be 


2 


so much refreshed by champooing, as to beat 
fatigue witha emailer quantity of food than‘would 
else be necessary. 

It notorious to philosophers, that joy ‘and 
grief can hasten and delay time.—Locke is of 


opinion, that a man in great misery may so far 


lose his measure, as to think a minute an hour; 

or in joy, an hour a minute. 

Yoorn.— When I was young— 
When I was young! Ah! woful when! 
Ah for the change ‘twixt now and then, 
This house of clay not made with hands, 
This body that does me grievous wrong, 
O’ er hill and dale and sounding sands, 
How lightly then it flastied along ; 
Like those trim boats unknown of yore, 
On winding iakes and rivers wide, 
That ask no aid of sail or oar; 
That fear no spite of wind or tide ; 
Naught cared this body for wind or weather. 
When youth and I lived in’t together. 


Many persons, particularly among females, are 
great believers in signs. Reason assures us 
there can be no possible connexion, for instance, 
between the fracture of a mirror and the death 
of a member of the family in which such an 
accident happens; and yet how many believe 
that the former is a sure forerunner of the latter? 
I know not to what to attribute this superstitious 
belief in signs, unless to the influence of the nur- 
sery. Impressions there imbibed take strong 
hold of the imagination—the wisdom of maturer 
years, nay, the experience of the longest life, 
seldom, if ever, entirely eradicate them. Mo- 
thers be cautious te whom you entrust your 
children. 

Joy is the medicine of life—the rational pana- 


cea; and by forcing the finer machinery of the — 


organs into play, relieves the ever toiling heart. 


When I see leaves drop from the trees in the 
beginning of autumn, just such, think I, is the 
friendship of the world. While the sap of main- 
tenance lasts, my friends swarm in abundance, 
but, in the winter of my need, they leave me 
naked. He is a happy man that hath a true 
friend at his need; but he is more truly happy 
that hath no need of his friends. 


To embareass justice by a multiplicity of laws, 
or to hazard it by a confidence in our judges, 
are, I grant, the opposite rocks on which legis- 
lative wisdom has ever split; in one case, the 
client resembles that emperor who is said to have 
been stiffocated in the bed clothes, which were 
only*designed to keep him warm; in the other, 
that town which let the enemy take possession 
of its walls, in order to show the world how little 
they depended on ought but courage for safety. 


The husband’s civilities lessen at home as they 
increase abroad; perhaps in either case he is the 
only person not aware of it. 

How many are there (Sir John Sinclair ex- 
claims) who-keep a nuniber of grooms to curry 
their horses, who would add ten years to their 


comfortable existence, if they would employ but 
one of them to curry themselves with a flesh 
brush night and morning. 


Nothing is so contagious as example. There 
is scarcely any considerable good or ili done that 
does not soon produce its like. We imitate good 
actions through emulation, and bad ones through 
a malignity in our nature, which share restrains, 
but example sets at liberty. 


When you meet with great-and unexpected 
offers of friendship, receive them respectfully, 
but with a moderate degree of caution: endea- 
vour to discover whether they flow from a warm 
heart and.a silly head, or from a designing head 
and a cold heart: knavery and folly are often 
hardly to be distinguished. 

To endeavour not to please, is ill-nature; alto- 
gether to neglect it, folly; and to overstrain for 
it, folly and vanity. 


All excess is ill, but drunkenness is - 
worst sort. It spoils health, dismounts the 
and unmans men. It reveals secrets, is 
some, lascivious, impudent, dangerous and 
In fine he that is drunk is not a man; becatse 
is so long void of reason, which ones a 
man from a beast.— Penn. ‘ 

Beauty is worse than liquor; it intoxicateg the 
holder and beholder. 


Sturm calculates that there are thou of 
insects ina crumbof bread. And Maleziéays, 
he has seen liying animalcule twenty-seven 
millions times smaller than mites; and, as. life 
and light are concomitant ideas, Nierventy has 
computed that im a second there escapes out of 
a burning candle, particles ef light ten millions 
of millions of times more than the numbers cf 
the grains of sand computed to be contained in 


the whole earth. =, 
Minds accustomed to activity are more impa- 
tient under inertion than fatigue. 


MooxLient.—Sweet moon! if like Crotona’s sage, 
By any spell my hand could dare 
To make thy disk its ample page, ~~ 
And write my thoughts, my wishes there; — 
iow many a friend, whose careless eye 
Now wanders o’er that starry sky, 
Should smile upon thy orb to meet 
The recollection, kind and sweet, 
The reveries of fond regret, 
The promise néver to forget, 
And my heart and soul would send 
To many a dear-lov'd, distant friend! 


A true friend eases many troubles, w 
one who is not so, multiplies and increases them. 


To endeavour to forget one is the certain 
course to think of nothing else. Love has this 
in common with scruples, that it is exasperated 
by the reflections used to free us from it. [If it 
were practicable, there’s nothing necessary to 
weaken our passion, but never to mind it. _ 

A man endowed with great perfections, without 
good breeding, is like one who has his pockets 
fall of gold, but always wants change for his or- 
dinary occasions. 
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If you suppress the exhdrbitant love of sie 

sure and money, idle curiosity, iniquitous pur- 

on and wanton mirth, what a stillness would 

there be in the greatest cities! the necessaries of 

life do not occasion, at most, a third es the 
hurry- 

A false friend is like a en it 
appears in clear weather, but vanishes as soon 
as that is cloudy. 

Arrecrion.—There js a tear more pure and bright, 

Than even morn’s first blushing light; 
It sparkles.with a milder glow, 
Than sunbeams on the woven snow; 
It is a purer, sweeter gem, 

¢ Than ever breathed on rose-bud stem ; 
Oh! yes—'tis even lovelier far, 

- Than evening’s first and lonely star; 

; For ‘tis that holy, sacred tear, 

Affection claims her offspring dear. 


There is one pursuit in life which it is in the 
pay | of all to follow, and all to attain. It is sub- 
no disappointment, for every contest will 
victory; and this is the pursuit of virtue. 
U Siaperelyto aspire after virtue, is to gain her ; 
and zealously to labour after her wages, is to 
receive them. Those that seek her early, will 
find hér before it is too late; her reward is also 
with her, and she will come quickly. For the 
breast of a good man is a little heaven commenc- 
ing earth, where the Deity sits enthroned 
influence. 


Our pleasures are, for the most part, short, 
false and deceitful: and like drunkenness, re- 
venge the jolly madness of one hour, with the 
sad repentance of many. 

Pride is observed ty defeat its own end, by 
bringing the man who seeks esteem and rever- 
ence into contempt. 


The term Mosaic work, though common, is 
wrong; it should be spelt Musiic, as the Greek 
word from whence it originates requires. The 
Greeks call this‘kind of work Musaic, from the 
very exact junction of the various parts. An 
arrangement so contrived appeared analogous 
to the sounds in musical compositions; which, 
though various in themselves, were rendered 
harmonious by the art of the musician. 


By taking revenge, a man is but even with his 
enemy; but in passing it over he is superior. 

The most reckless sinner against his own con- 
scienée has always in the background the con- 
solation, that he will go on in this course only 
this time—or only so long—but that, at such a 
time, he will amend. We may be assured that 
we do not stand clear with our own consciences 
so long as we determine, or project, or even hold 
it possible, at some future time, to.alter our 
course of action. He who is certain of his own 
conduct, feels perfectly confident that he cannot 
change it, nor the principles upon which it is 
founded ;—that, on this point, his freedom is gone 
—that he is fixed forever in these resolves. 

We are sure from zeological facts as well as 
from sacred history that man is a recent animal 


on the globe, and that this globe has undergone 
one considerable revolution, since the 

by water; and we are taught that it is to under- 
go another, by fire, preparatory to a new and 


- glorified existence of man; but this is all we are 


permitted to know, and as that state is to be 
entirely different from the present one of misery 
and probation, any Knowledge respecting . it 


_ would be useless and indeed almost impossible. 


In Buenos Ayres horses are so plentiful that 
beggars make their rounds asking alms on horse- 
back, and do not consider that position as dimin- 
ishing in any degree, their claims to sympathy. 

It is said that a Swede has lately invented a 
machine composed of two parallel wheels, turn- 
ing contrary ways with great veloeity, which by 
the extreme agitation given to the air, produces 
heat equal to a stove!!! 

Habit may restrain vice, and virtue may be 
obscured by passion, but intervals best discover 


Tuey have a tradition at Huntingdon, that 
when King Charles I. (then Duke of York) in 
his journey from Scotland to London, in 1604, 
called in his way at Minchinbrooke House, the- 
seat of Sir Oliver Cromwell, uncle to the protec- 
tor, that knight, to divert the young prince, sent 
for his nephew Oliver, that he, with his own sons, 
might play with his royal highness ; but they had 
not been long together before Charles and Oliver 
disagreed, and as the former was then as weakly 
as the latter was strong, it was no wonder that 
the royal visitant was worsted; Oliver; even at 
this age, so little regarded dignity, that he made 
the royal blood flow in copious streams from the 
prince’s nose ; this was looked upon as a bad pre- 
sage for that king when the civil wars com- 
menced. 

Reconcritatiog.—At Lynn Regis, Norfolk, 
on every first Monday of the month, the mayor, 
aldermen, magistrates, and preachers, meet to 
hear and determine controversies between the 
inhabitants in an amicable manner, to prevent 


lawsuits. This custom was first established in 
1583, and is called the Feast of Reconciliation. 


Borttres, &c.—It frequently hap- 
pens, that the glass stoppers of viels and bottles, 
filled with scents, and-chemical preparations, 
become fixed so tightly that they cannot be re- . 
moved by force without the risk of breaking the 


vessel. The following is a very simple and effi- 
cacious method of unstopping them. Take a 
skein of worsted, or woollen yarn; pass it once 
round the neck of the bottle, attach one end of 
this band to some fixed object, hold the other, 
and then draw the bottle briskly backwards and 
forwards. The friction will soon heat the neck 
of. the bottle, and with the heat, the neck will 
expand sufficiently to allow of the stopper being 
ex 
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WHAT IS THIS--THE FALSE ONE. 


For the Lady’s Book. 
TO THE AUTHOR OF “WHAT IS ‘THIS 1% 


Tue age of the physical He ant is measured by 
the existence of its possessor ; it was born at his 
birth, and as well yesterday as ages before. The 
primitive heart was beautiful before sin destroy- 
ed its loveliness; and thotgh it has lost its cha- 
racter of purity and innocence, still has it mighty 
influence to guide the destinies of the world. 
The mental heart is never seen, but all, every 
where, from the polar snows of the North, 
to the burning sands of the South, are suscepti- 
ble toits impulses. It can be gay or gloomy, 
foolish or wise, honest or wicked, a friend or a 
foe, benevolent or malignant, all at the same 
time._ It must know every being in which it 
lives, “ but who can know it?” It must be ac- 
quainted with its own secrets, even if its every 
owner cannot retain them. It is found in the 
cottage and in the palace, in the court and in 
the church, with the miser, with the gambler, 
with the drunkard, and with the criminal. "Tis 
with the heart to devise mischief; and it has 
committed wrongs which it can never repair. It 


_is the author of all good actions. It is the part 


of man where favours are perceived, and where 
malice is excited to resent#@n injury. Its love is 
fervid, and its hate as ardent. Lovers consult it, 
and it alone when they would “in one fortune 
and one being blend.” It is necessary to the 
happiness of the matrimonial union. It is touch- 
ed by the charm of music, and it appreciates the 
poet's art. It is claimed by all, the physical 
heart is necessary to the existence of all, yet all 
are-oft ashamed of the moral heart. The lover 
will give away his amorous heart, but will not 
80. readily yield his muscular heart. The in- 
tellectual heart is the soil where alone the seeds 
of affection, of friendship, and of religion, can 
thrive : the feelings of sympathy, of care, and of 
hope, can abide; and the emotions of fear and 
of grief arise. The verbal h-e-a-r-t is spread 
throughout the e-a-r-t-h, but ou can never see 
its beginning till you get te the end of the earth. 
it is partly to be found in Aeaven, and partly in 
hell, yet it is forbid to introduce its art to those 
climes, and forced to bury its instruments in the 
centre of the earth. Both the verbal and the 
organic heart have an ear in their composition. 
The former is diffused through the breath you 
draw : it has its r (4air) singed in the heaé of the 
fire, and extends itself on the forepart of the 
hearth. The sympathetic heart attends the 
house of mourning, and the house of feasting, 
but never eats nor drinks. It rejoices with those 
that rejoice, and weeps with those that weep. It 
fears but one, for one only is acquainted with its 
nature. The verbal heart has a better half here, 
a better half there, and, indeed, every where. 
The ambitious heart has led the soldier to the 
field, and the heart of ‘his beloved has followed 
him thither; The mental heart has no form, 
no comliness, no proportion; but the muscular 
heart possesses the elements of unrivalled beauty 


being destined to indestructible life. If the au- 


thor of What is this?” is satisfied with the pre- 

sent explanation, we will acknowledge the heart 
to be a material, immaterial, verbal, something ; 
come from nature, nature’s author, and the lexi- 
con, and still bound on the roll of fame to poste- 


THE FALSE ONE. 
BY BAILEY. 


I xxxw him not, I sought him not— 
He was my father's guest ; 
I gave him not one smile more kind 
‘Than these gave the rest: 
He sat beside me at the board, 


~ Again I was his choice— 
Again I heard the gentle tone 
Of that begniling voice : 

T sought bim not—he led me forth 
From all the fairest there, 
And told me he bad never seen 

A face he thought so fair. 


Ah! wherefore did he tell me this ? 
His praises made me vain ; : 
And, when he left me, how I long’d - 
hear that voice again! 
I wonder’d why my old pursuits 
Had lost their wonted charm, 
And why the path was dull, unless 


I leant upon his arm. 3 


Alas! I might have guess’d the cause— 
For what could make me shun 
~ My parents’ cheerful dwelligg-place 
To wander all alone ? ; 
And what could make me braid my hair, ..~ 
And study to improve “ae 
The form that he had deign’d to praise— : 
What could it be but love ? 


Oh! little knew I of the world, 
And less of man’s career ; 


Nor can I doubt she will be won ~ 
that beguiling voice. 
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The choice was not my 
Peter > But oh! I never heard a voice es 
With half so sweet 4 tone. 
a And at the dance again we met— “a 5 
| 
I thought each smile was kindly ~ 
Each word of praise sincere : 
His sweet voice spoke of endless love— 
I listen’d and believed, _ 
And little dreamt how oft before 
Thatsweet voice had deceived. 
He smiles upon another now— 
And in the same sweet tone 
He breathes to her those winning words 
once thought all my own: 
Oh! why is she so beautiful ?. 
I cannot blame his choice— 
oon: and brilliancy. The former will never perish, po 


